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Figure skater Tenley Albright 


Hy Peskin 





Artistry on Ice 
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bacco . . 


“In our judgment the above bar 
graph accurately and reliably 
depicts the relative quality of 
these brands. It is our conclu- 
sion that Lucky Strike is the 
best-made of these five major 
brands.” 


(Signed) Froehling & Robertson, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 


PRODUCT OF She American Sobaceo Company 





> LUCKY! 


Here’s why 


NO LOOSE ENDS 











Luckies taste better! 











You get better taste from fine tobacco, and 
L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fme to- 
. fine, mild, good-tasting tobacco. 
There’s no substitute for fine tobacco— 
and don’t let anybody tell you different! 







ALWAYS 
ROUND 
AND FIRM 


FULLY PACKED 
FOR SMOOTHER, 
MILDER SMOKING 


What's more, Luckies are made better—so 
round, so firm, so fully packed—so free and 
easy on the draw. Always, in all ways, you 
can depend on Luckies for better quality! 
These are facts—verified and documented. 


QUALITY COMPARISON—5 PRINCIPAL BRANDS 


Based on tests certified to be impartial, fair and identical. 
Verified by leading laboratory consultants. 


LUCKY 
STRIKE 


8 


“‘We confirm that in our opinion 
the properties measured are all 
important factors affecting the 
taste of cigarette smoke. We 
do verify that the above chart 
correctly shows that Lucky 
Strike ranks first in quality.” 


(Signed) Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.- 
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There’s a big difference between a 


peke........ pecan 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 







“Ethyl” gasoline makes a worthwhile difference ... because 


os there’s nothing like top power 
...in traffic, on hills, or on the open road! 


Because “‘Ethy!” gasoline is high octane gasoline, it brings out 
the top power of your engine. Try a tankful today and see if 
it doesn’t make a powerful difference in the performance of 
your car. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake . . . ethylene dichloride .. . sodium (metallic ). . . chlorine (liquid ),.. ollsoluble dye ... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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ADD LESS OIL 
BETWEEN CHANGES 


Motor oil quality and low oil 
consumption go hand in hand. 
Pennzoil is refined trom 100% 
Pennsylvania crude oil, the 
best and most stable there is. 

It has a special tough film 
designed to fight sludge, varnish 
and carbon... to safeguard 
rings, pistons and valves from 
withering engine heat. With 
Pennzoil you drive a clean, 
smooth-running engine that 
uses less oil. 

Try Pennzoil once and you'll 
stay with it. Switch now! 


at this sign... 





Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association Permit No. 2 





PENNZOIL MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS AT BETTER 
DEALERS COAST TO COAST 








TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Washington should return 


tag Ate ak 
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‘ 
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Bettmann Archive 


Washington’s birthday, 1799. Home life is easier, public life more corrupt. 
y 


This week we celebrate the 
birthday of George Washington, our 
first President, whose patriotism, de- 
votion to duty and steadfastness of 
purpose against almost overwhelming 
odds contributed so much toward es- 
tablishing our heritage of freedom. 

When he died, he saw his beloved 
country successfully launched as a 
free and sovereign nation. A small na- 
tion, to be sure, and weak militarily 
and economically, but with a solid 
foundation in its new and daring con- 
cept of the freedom and dignity of the 
individual citizen. 

* * * 


It is only a little more than a 
century and a half since George Wash- 
ington died. What would be his reac- 
tion if he were to return today? What 
would be his opinion of America if he 
could see it now? More important, 
what would he think of us, his heirs, 
and the way we have handled the her- 
itage he fought for? 

When he learned that the 13 crig- 
inal states had increased to 48, that the 
population had grown from a few mil- 
lion to 156 million as liberty-hungry 
people flocked to our shores from all 
over the globe, he would see vindicated 
the faith and vision of the architects of 
our Constitution. 

As he looked upon our big cities, 
our huge manufacturing plants, our 
millions of highly paid workers, he 
would glow with pride in the accom- 
plishments of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. 


* & 


When he saw that our people 
had more automobiles than all the rest 
of the world put together, owned more 
and better homes and enjoyed the 
highest standard of living the world 


has ever known, he would see demon- 
strated the soundness of the economic 
pattern laid down by our forefathers. 

He would be proud of having 
played a part in founding the most 
successful political and economic con- 
cept in history. But his pride would be 
mixed with indignation over what is 
being done to the freedoms he fought 
to establish. He would be alarmed and 
bewildered at the steady destruction 
of things that helped make America 
great. He would be shocked to see how 
much of the governing power had been 
usurped by the Federal Government. 
He would be dismayed at the creeping 
socialism being foisted on Americans 
under the cloak of high-sounding 
names. 

He would be astounded to learn 
that we were supporting about 2.5 mil- 
lion Federal jobholders. He would be 
aghast at the national debt and our 
back-breaking taxes, stunned by the 
extravagant spending of our present 
Administration, and astounded at the 
lack of any serious effort to economize. 

He would be horrified to hear of 
the five-percenters, the mink coats and 
the deep freezers; he would give vent 
to righteous anger at tales of the tax 
scandals, bribery and other corruption 
in our Government. 


& + 


George Washington and his 
fellow patriots fought and sacrificed 
for seven long years of hardship to win 
freedom and establish our nation as a 
haven for those who believed in the 
right of men to work to the best of 
their ability for their families and fel- 
low citizens. Wouldn’t George Wash- 
ington be heartbroken if he could see 
what is going on today? Who could 
blame him if he asked: “What are 
they doing to my country?” 
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Phonevision: I'd like to correct the 
statement of Daniel L. Schue [Between 
Ourselves, Jan. 9] that “With Phone- 
vision the only people who could afford 
TV would be the billionaires. .. .” 

Zenith Phonevision is not going to 
charge the public for programs that can 
be sponsored economically by advertisers 
and these will continue and improve in 
quality because of Phonevision. 

What it will do is bring to people 
who are willing to pay for them many 
events which will not otherwise be seen 
on television. These include the Robinson- 
Turpin fights of the future, professional 
football, basketball, new movies, Broad- 
way plays and similar entertainment. The 
beauty of this is that the “admission 
charge” for home viewing will probably 
be considerably less than that for theater 
or stadium. 

Tep LEITzELL, 
Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago. 


Guatemala Story: The job you did 
on Guatemala in the Dec. 26 issfie was 
right on the beam. It seems to me that 
this thoughtful piece would be welcome 
reading for members of Congress. I be- 
lieve it comes under the heading of re- 
quired reading for our statesmen. 

E. S. WHITMAN, 
United Fruit Co., New York. 


The Vatican Question: You quote 
Alexander Jones of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, who says there 
never has been separation of church and 
state in this country. I fail to see where 
this is an argument in favor of putting 
them more closely together. . 

Lois H. Frick, 
Diamond, Ohio. 
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what a fool I’d been... 


(Based on Hartford Claims #205417, 205418) 


At current values, my house was worth $30,000. My 
household goods, $15,000. So what did I do? Me a build- 
ing contractor, who ought to know how inflation has 
increased replacement costs. On my own house, I just 
played ostrich ... never gave rising prices a tumble... 
left the structure insured for only $12,000, its contents 
for $4,500. Came that dismal dawn, that disastrous fire, 
and my loss hit $23,726.56. I had “slept away” more than 
$7,200 of my family’s money. And, believe me, I hated 
to tell her what a fool I'd been... 


Don’t “sleep away” any of your hard-earned money. 


Find out the actual value of your house at today’s 
inflated prices. Your furnishings and personal effects, too! 


Then call in your Hartford agent or your insurance broker, 
or write us for Hartford’s free “Inventory Booklet.” 

In over 5000 communities, you can locate your Hartford 
Fire Insurance agent by calling Western Union by number 
and asking for “Operator 25.” 





Year in and year out you’ll do well with the 


Hartford | 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company °* Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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POWERHOUSE 


The mighty locomotive, working round 
the clock in all kinds of weather, pro- 
vides the power that helps make possi- 
ble America’s tremendous production 
and distribution. 

So it is in the public interest that rail- 
roads continue to increase their capac- 
ity and improve their facilities to serve 
the nation’s needs. In the past six years, 
an average of more than a billion dol- 
lars a year has been invested in new 
locomotives and cars, new tracks, new 
terminals and other plant improve- 
ments. 

The continuance of such investment 
in America’s future depends upon the 








railroads’ ability to earn adequate rev- 
enues, realistically based on the current 
cost of producin g transportation service. 

Railroad revenues last year fell far 
short of being adequate, and the reason 
is plain. Railroad wage rates and aver- 
age prices of railroad materials have 
increased more than 130% since 1939. 
But the average revenue which rail- 
roads receive for hauling a ton of 
freight a mile has increased only 45% 
since 1939. 

Because rail service is so vital, it is 
important to every American that rail- 
roads earn enough not just to keep go- 
ing — but to keep going ahead! 


Assocrarion OF American Ranmroaps 


ay 


=I\-~ 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 








e e In listing the opposition forces, 
you forgot to mention the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, the largest synod 
(1,810,953 members) of the largest Prot- 
estant church in the world. . . . We are 
strongly opposed to sending a representa- 
tive of any kind. ... 

Rev. Norsert G. A. Hens, 
Seattle, Wash. 


e @ As a Catholic, I would like to 
commend you for your article on an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican [Jan. 9]. It was 
unbiased, presenting all the facts in a 
clear light. . . . In these dangerous times 
I should think Americans would desire 
the knowledge obtainable through the 
Vatican, rather than dispute the religious 
connections. . 

PatrRICIA JANASIK, 
Girard, Ohio. 


Animal Mind-readers: Dr. J. B. 
Rhine of Duke University may be _in- 
terested in the following examples of an 
animal sixth-sense, as discussed in your 
article [Dec. 26]. These may be mind- 
reading and even more. 

Before World War I we had a collie 
dog on our farm. Often we would drive 
off by horse and carriage on an errand 
in one of several directions. When we 
were returning home, generally while 
about two miles away, the collie would 
bound out from the side of the road, day 
or night, and make herself known. She 
could not have known which route we 
had taken, but she seldom, if ever, failed 
to show up. 

Another common thing farm folks 
have observed is that horses seem to 





Yardley for Pathfinder 
know the routine program of the farm 
and are aware that Sunday is a day of 
rest. During the busy summer season we 
would turn some of the horses out at 
night. On Sunday mornings invariably 
they would come up around the barn and 
stay all day. Toward night they would 
head for the pasture and on Monday 
would be in the deepest part of the woods. 
A horse would come close and be friendly 
if we had no intention of catching one, 
but the horses knew when work was 
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planned. This is an observation that has 
been reported many times... . 
WALTER Jack, Erie Times, Erie, Pa. 


Sunshine Headquarters: You are 
to be congratulated for publishing some 
of the facts about H. F. Henrichs, the 
Sunshine Man, and his headquarters 
{Jan. 23]. I missed seeing a picture of 
his niece, the Sunshine Woman, who also 





Hagerdorn Studio 
Sunny duo. Maud Henrichs and uncle. 


adds charm and hospitality to the place. 
.. . How Miss Maud Henrichs can wield 
that paint brush with scenery for the 
walls of this beauty spot, and how she 
plays that Hammond organ! 

Crype O. Patterson, Sullivan, Ill. 


PATHFINDER hereby presents a pic- 
ture of the Sunshine VW oman.—Ed. 


Attention-getter: Your article on 
L. M. Giannini has struck pay dirt here 
and several leaders are rereading it. The 
ten questions, “Has Your Town a Big 
Future?” are receiving careful scrutiny. 
Epwarp Murpny, Secretary, 
Civic Club, Middleton, Wis. 


@ @ Your check points are important, 
but would your town have a big future if 
it did not have good schools? 

W. K. Dunton, Supervisor of 

Industrial Education, Piqua, Ohio. 


Correction: In your story on mo- 
tels [Jan. 23] you mention “American 
Hotel Magazive.” . . . We would have 
gained a lot in prestige if you had used 
the correct name. Our publication is 
American Motel Magazine.... * 

C. A. Patrerson, American 
Motel Magazine, Chicago. 


PATHFINDER regrets this typograph- 
ical error, especially since American Mo- 
tel Magazine was most helpful in provid- 
ing facts and figures for the story —Ed. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Parurinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Telephone people are prepared to meet the challenge of storm and disaster. Their 
experience in emergencies is particularly valuable in time of National Defense. 


SOLDIERS OF 


Wherever there’s storm or fire 
or flood or disaster of any kind, 
you'll find telephone people right 
on the job to get things back to 
normal. They are able to do this 
because the entire Bell System is 
trained and organized to take care 
of emergencies. 


Mobile telephone equipment 
and standby power generators are 
teady. Supplies and equipment 
are kept available in Western 
Electric warehouses in strategic 
spots throughout the country. 
Wherever the job is too big for 
one telephone company, other 
companies are quick to send their 
people to help. - 


This ability to meet emergencies 
and restore service, so essential 
in peace, is even more important 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (a) 


THE STORM 





The skill, loyalty and experience of tele- 
phone people are the priceless assets of 
the Bell System. 


in times like these. Bell Tele- 
phone Companies throughout 
the country have special plans to 
protect and maintain service if 
some sudden defense situation 
should arise. 


Whatever the need, it is reas- 
suring to know that a well-trained 
army of Bell telephone workers — 
650,000 strong — is equipped and 
ready to act quickly and effectively. 











COAL PUTS THE PLENTY 
IN THIS LAND OF PLENTY! 


Thanks to coal, America has plenty of refrigerators, 
stoves, autos, even TV sets, for coal is essential in mak- 
ing the steel that goes intq them. America gets 
electricity-a-plenty—thanks again to coal, which sup- 
plies our utilities with 70% of their fuel. And most of this 
nation’s great plenty of fine products is made in fac- 
tories that use bituminous coal for power! 

Coal will continue to supply all the heat, light and 
power America needs. Of America’s entire fuel reserves, 
92% is coal and America’s mines are the most efficient in 
the world! 

Are you responsible for choosing a fuel to generate 
power in a factory—to heat a home or other building? 
Then think of the many advantages of bituminous coal! 





DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


 Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 


Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

™ America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 

dependable! 

Dependable supply assures price stability! 


iY 
A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 
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The Cover. In Germany it’s 
known as Eiskunstlaufen—“artistic ice 
running”; in Italy, it’s pattinaggio 
artistico—“artistic skating.” More pro- 
saic Americans know it merely as 
“figure skating.” But whether it’s a 
sport or an art, carving intricate de- 
signs on ice with a pair of steel blades 
is incredibly difficult. If you don’t 
think so, read how a figure skater 
does it—and why—in “Artistry on 
Ice,” page 26. 


x * * 
Next Issue. Only 23,000 motor 


cars jolted over the wretched roads of 
the U.S. in 1902, the year the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association was born. 
Created to serve the motorist ham- 
pered by horse-and-buggy restrictions, 
today it serves millions at the wheel. 
See “50 years on the Road” in the 
March 5 issue. 


x * * 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that al] the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 
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FEEL 
the difference in your 


50 seconds’ brisk massage with stimulating 
| Vitalis and you FEEL the difference in your 
scalp—prevent dryness, rout embarrassing 
flaky dandruff. 


( the difference in your 
. MAlia! 





10 seconds to comb and yéu see the differ- 
ence in your hair—far handsomer, healthier- 
looking, neatly groomed. (Vitalis contains 
new grooming discovery.) Get a bottle of 
Vitalis today. 





ALSO 
PROOF: VITALIS 
KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS 


Laboratory tests prove Vitalis 


kills ge 
fectious 
as no me 


rms associated with in- 
dandruff on contact, 
re oil dressing can. 


}VITALIS 


Grew me lee hanes 
Prcvomts I) symone 
noe ee 





60-Second Workout” 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 
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A great American newspaper, the NEW YORK Herald Tribune 


salutes the oil industry ... tells 


How U.S. Oilmen 
Met Peak Needs In ’5I1 


From the January 2, 1952 business review section of 


the New York Herald Tribune 


HORTAGES of materials harassed and disrupted many 

American industries in 1951. It was not that way with 
oil. 

“Record civilian and substantial military needs were 
fully supplied when, as and where required. 

“The emergency created in export markets by the stop- 
page of oil flow from Iran was firmly met and quickly 
abrogated. 

“American oil companies meanwhile conducted the 
most intensive search for new sources of crude in their his- 
tory. Reserves were increased and notably from domestic 
fields. At the year end domestic crude potential was in ex- 
cess of current consumption by a comfortable margin. 
Modern refinery capacity was concurrently expanded and 
modernized to provide a safety factor against expected fur- 
ther increases in oil consumer requirements. 

“The industry’s 1951 performance was with a minimum 
of government control or interference which could in part 
account for its excellence. Managements, stockholders, 
workers, customers and the public at large had a fine oppor- 
tunity to see competitive enterprise in action, swift and effi- 
cient. Competition within the oil industry has always been 
keen. There are tens of thousands of units within the United 
States bidding for available business and no one has more 
than about one seventh of the total market... 

“The expenditures which American oil companies made 
in their record drilling drive last year were staggering to 
the imagination. About 44,500 wells were sunk, 1,200 more 
than the former record set in 1950. Well drilling costs range 
from a low of around $45,000 to $250,000, $500,000 and 
even as much as $1,000,000 apiece depending on depth and 
geographical location. 


A Risky Business 


“It is a risky business this search for oil. Of the total 
wells drilled in 1951, no less than 16,000 were dry holes, 
a majority of them in areas regarded as proven by skilled 
geologists and geophysicists. 

“Projects for expanding refinery capacity popped up 
almost daily in 1951. Those under way, including plants 
for production of all types of products, are costing the in- 





dustry at least $1,000,000,000 and by mid-1953 will have 
added another 1,000,000 barrels daily processing capacity. 
The API only recently issued its estimate of refining 
capacity in the United States. On December 31, 1951, it 
was 7,228,000 barrels a day, not including 63,000 a day 
shut down and in need of repairs, and an estimated 83,000 
barrels daily of usable but high cost facilities. By March 31 
this year refining capacity is due to reach 7,272,500 bar- 
rels daily; by June 30, 7,333,500 barrels and by Sept. 30, 
7,365,000 barrels a day. 

“Further progress in dieselization of the nation’s rail- 
roads, great strides in the mushrooming petro-chemical in- 
dustry, new records in production and use of liquefied 
petroleum gas, intensified studies looking to the utilization, 
when required, of enormous oil reserves now locked in 
shale, coal asphalt and tar deposits, and research results 
comparable with any former year, could Be the subject for 
other chapters in the oil industry’s record of achievement 
in the year just ended.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y, 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


1955. Defense Department officials are worried that this rate of 
armament won't be fast enough, but the President has decided to take 
a "calculated risk" that Russia won't attack at any time in the next 
three years. He apparently fears that speedier mobilization could 
mean real sacrifice and hardship for many people, which might have a 
bad political effect. 


IRONICALLY, HOWEVER, THE PENTAGON, although it expresses worry, has helped make 
this decision easy for Truman. Pentagon planners quibble over every 
little detail of design in planes and tanks, are constantly changing 
specifications, adding fancy gadgets, suggesting new gimmicks which 
cost added billions of dollars and add months in time. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZER CHARLES E. WILSON, who supports the President's decision, 
recently disclosed that the Pentagon proposed a new tank which would 
have to be cast in a single mold. The casting would weigh 50 tons 
and at that time no foundry could do it. But the job was done. 


WILSON SAYS THAT "GOOD ENOUGH" MODELS, although not quite so letter-perfect as 
the Pentagon planners are insisting upon, could be turned out in 
great quantity "overnight" if needed. 


TRUMAN'S TART COMMENT that he doesn't care much for the government of Spain's 
Generalissimo Franco flabbergasted U.S. officials who have been 
trying patiently to get air bases from Spain. 





Saying the President didn't mean what he said. Best guess now is 
that Franco will boost his price even higher. 


MEANWHILE GENERAL EISENHOWER'S HEADQUARTERS loudly denied a reported remark by 
Ike to the effect that he is against Spain's entry into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


criminal and civil matters, if agreements being worked out by U.S. 
High Commissioner John J. McCloy are allowed to go through. 


TRUMAN FORCES HAVE RECAPTURED CALIFORNIA'S DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION from James 
Roosevelt, son of the late President, who tried to get Eisenhower to 
run as a Democrat in 1948. Recently Truman friends hand-picked a 
pro-Truman slate of delegates for the state's June 3 Presidential 
primary; Jimmy was forced to agree amid rumors that he will soon be 
ousted as Democratic National Committeeman. 


tors are reported near agreement to reopen the big refinery at Abadan. 
Technicians from the American—operated oil fields in Bahrein would 
run the plant and Iran would sell the oil to the West. 


MISSOURI'S SENATOR KEM (R.) ESTIMATES U.S. HAS SPENT $10 BILLION in Korea so 


far, with no end to the war in sight. 
AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS ARE DABBLING IN BRITISH LABOR POLITICS. Influence of 


AFL and CIO leaders is being thrown against Aneurin Bevan, fiery 
left-wing Labor leader who wants appeasement of Russia. The 


Americans are encouraging Bevan's enemies within the party. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Fire-Chief gasoline makes cold starts fast starts. 


And when you get rollin’ with Fire-Chief, you roll faster, 





smoother and easier. Best of all, it’s regular priced. So have y 
your Texaco Dealer fill up your tank with Fire-Chief today. - 


He’s the best friend your car ever had. 








« -. and don’t forget the best motor oi! your money can buy. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IM: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE—every Tuesday night. On radio~ f & | 


Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts—every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. A 7¥9 Go 
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From Washington 


Ladies’ Men. Aware that more than 
half of U.S. voters are female, Republican 
Presidential aspirant Harold Stassen 
promised to give two Cabinet posts to 
women if he is elected. In a double-or- 
nothing mood, Democratic aspirant Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver outbid him—and made 
it four. 


Ex-President’s Seat. A_ bill to 
make ex-Presidents of the United States 
Senators-at-Large for life, with all Senate 
privileges except a vote, was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. (D.- 
N.Y.). Among other problems, this would 
solve one for President Truman in case he 
wants (as has been rumored) to quit the 
White House for the Senate. To run for 
Senator from Missouri, he’d have to enter 
his name in the primaries in April— 
which would vastly lessen his influence in 
picking his successor as No. 1 Democrat. 


Right Hand, Left Hand. On Nov. 
18, President Truman, with loud indigna- 
tion, discharged Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral T. Lamar Caudle for accepting graft. 
He had, he said, had an eye on Caudle for 
some time. Just how long some time 
meant, nobody knew, until radio reporter 
Ned Brooks dug up a letter from Truman 
to Caudle. It said: 

“I can’t tell you how very much I 
appreciate your good letter of the seven- 
teenth. 

“I certainly enjoyed the visit to 
Winston-Salem. . . . Men like you and 
Jess Larsen [the General Services Admin- 
istrator] make it possible to carry on in 
this job. 

“Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Harry Truman” 

Date of the letter: Oct. 17—just a 
month before the firing. 


More Mouths. To explain why it 
keeps asking America’s farmers for big- 
ger and bigger crops, the Agriculture De- 
partment compiled some statistics last 
week: Each day in the U.S. there are 
7,400 more people to feed than the day 
before—or, each hour, 708 more people; 
each minute, 5 more. 


New Price Boss. To replace chubby 
Michael V. DiSalle, who resigned Feb. 15 
as Federal Price Administrator to run 
for the Senate from Ohio, President Tru- 
man picked former Georgia Governor 
Ellis Arnall. Arnall said he expected the 
job to be thankless, but there was one 
bright spot. Before quitting OPS, DiSalle 
had set up a board to watch for commodi- 
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ties which might soon be decontrolled. 
Likeliest items: shoes, clothing, dry groc- 
eries, furniture, possibly some meats. 


The sciences 


Head Work. Brains made news on 
opposite sides of the world: 

In Dallas, Tex., a bullet fired in a 
barroom brawl entered the skull of four- 
conviction forger Charles Green, 29, and 
performed what surgeons called a_per- 
fect prefrontal lobotomy—a brain opera- 
tion sometimes used to “pacify” the dan- 
gerously insane. 

In Mouscron, Belgium, grade school 
pupil Raymond D’Haene skipped into the 
street, collided with a car, bounced off 
with the car’s door handle embedded in 
his head, from one temple to the other. 
At a nearby hospital, two doctors re- 





Waived Press 
Clear sailing. The Pope helped make 
Gracie Fields smile. (SEE: Green Light) 


moved the handle millimeter by milli- 
meter. Raymond is up and around again 
now. 


Polio Relief. After Dr. Alvin C. 
Schopp’s 3-year-old daughter emerged 
from an attack of polio with back, ab- 
domen and both legs paralyzed, her fa- 
ther, a surgeon at St. Louis University 
medical school, treated her experiment- 
ally with a drug called pyromen. Pyro- 
men is an artificial-fever-producing solu- 
tion, derived from bacterial cultures. The 
girl improved vastly. Now the drug has 
been tried on other polio patients. Many 
have shown distinct relief and increased 





mobility—and improved spirits. No one 
knows yet why the drug should produce 
this effect. 


Flash. The American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers reported that golfers 
and others who shelter under trees dur- 
ing thunderstorms may be “comparative- 
ly safe” if they keep their feet together. 
Lightning charges, it was explained, 
travel outward in “rings” through the 
soil from the bole of a stricken tree and 
kill bystanders by going up one leg, 
down the other. 


Bug-toughener. In Belleville, On- 
tario, Canadian Government scientists 
happily announced they had bred some 
insects that were nearly immune to DDT. 
Reason for their gratification: These in- 
sects were parasite enemies of fruit 
moths. When a good supply have been 
grown and turned loose, DDT can be used 
against the fruit moths without killing the 
helpful parasites as well. 


World around 


Green Light. To buxom Gracie 
Fields, 54, known and loved as a comedi- 
enne throughout the English-speaking 
world, came an important message from 
the Vatican. It was a dispensation permit- 
ting her marriage in a Catholic church 
(she is a divorcée) to her Catholic fi- 
ancé, Rumanian-born Boris Alberto- 
vitch, 48, a radio repairman Gracie met 
while living on the island of Capri. 

Bear Claws. The Soviet Union’s in- 
dustrial production has increased 100% 
in the last ten years, the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Europe reported. More- 
over, of its increased present output, Rus- 
sia now devotes 75% to war preparation 


—a higher proportion than in any World 
War II year. 


Daddy’s Duke. Little Prince 
Charles of England, 3, becomes Lord of 
the Isles and Great Steward of Scotland 
now that he’s direct heir to the throne. 
His other titles include Duke of Cornwall 
(income: $364,000 a year), Duke of 
Rothesay, Earl of Carrick and Baron 
Renfrew. In his ‘teens, he'll be pro- 
claimed Prince of Wales. He ranks ahead 
of his father (and thus walks or sits ahead 
of him) until Queen Elizabeth appoints 
Philip Prince Consort by special grant of 
“letters patent.” Philip’s probable an- 
nual allowance: $308,000, a third of 
Elizabeth’s expected $1,060,000. Dowager 
Queen-Mother Mary and Queen-Mother 
Elizabeth each will receive $196,000 a 
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year. Cost of royalty is estimated at about 
20¢ a year per Briton. 


Hara-Kiri, Maybe? In Puccini's 
famous opera. Madame Butterfly, it was 
the Japanese girl, Cio Cio-san. who was 
deserted by her Western lover. In the case 
of Tetsuichiro Kitagawa, the situation is 
reversed. Kitagawa, born Frank Weaver, 
is an Australian ex-soldier who wed a 
Japanese girl. Australia bars Japanese 
and, what’s more, hates them. So when 
Weaver was shipped home, he sneaked 
back—seven times. Six times he was de- 
ported. The last time, to make matters 
worse, he found that his wife. Sachiko, 
had been hobnobbing with other Aus- 
tralian soldiers at his old post. Affronted, 
Weaver decided to cut himself off from 
Australia, become a Japanese. Hard- 
hearted Australian Army officials have 
arrested him once more, but sympathetic 
(or romantic) Japanese have rallied to 
his side. Two Nipponese lawyers have 
volunteered to defend him in court; one 
parliamentary deputy (Socialist) has of- 
fered to adopt him. 


Next Stop Capistrano. German 
bird-lovers discovered 60 swallows shiver- 
ing on Munich windowsills in the wintry 
winds. They had missed the southern mi- 
gration of their fellows. The soft-hearted 
Teutons trapped them, passed the hat, 
shipped them to Egypt—by airplane. 


Class of °45. Year-end statistics 
published by school officials in Nagasaki, 
Japan, revealed the school population of 
6-year-olds was down by 1,000 from last 
year. This year’s 6-year-olds were new- 
born or unborn in August 1945, when A- 
bomb No. 2 was dropped on the city. 


Here at home 


Death on Wings. There was a mid- 
night blast and a blaze of light. For the 
third time in two months, an airliner 
had crashed in the city of Elizabeth, N.'J. 
(pop. 115,000). This one, a National 
Airlines DC-6, killed 26 passengers and 
crew members and four sleeping residents 
of an apartment house, bringing the two- 
month death total to 116. Within hours, 
furious citizens were ready to march on 
Newark Airport, close it by force. To fore- 
stall them the Port of New York Author- 
ity ordered it shut down pending investi- 
gation. Elizabethans insisted the shut- 
down be permanent. Meanwhile, panicky 
Long Islanders began demanding the clos- 
ing of LaGuardia and Idlewild airports 
as well—a move which would virtually 
cut off New York—the world’s commer- 
cial capital—from air traffic. 


It’s Judy Again. The U.S. Supreme 
Court made it certain that Communist 
spy Judy Coplon will get a new trial. It 
refused to meddle with a New York Court 
of Appeals decision that Judy had been 
illegally arrested (without a warrant, 
by the FBI) and convicted (on wire-tap- 
ping evidence). The New York court ad- 
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European 
Between trips. Too much travel spoiled 
the Weaver romance. (SEE: Hara-Kiri) 


mitted that her guilt was obvious. The 
Justice Department will put Judy on trial 
again, although unable this time to use 
the wire-tap evidence. Meanwhile, Judy, 
who married attorney Albert H. Sokolov 
while waiting for her prison sentence (19 
to 25 years) to begin, went on with plans 
to have a baby in the spring. 


Smack. As if to prove that a college 
education is a wonderful thing, Harvard 
sophomores Richard Mortimer, 20, and 
Oakleigh Throne. 18, spent two days slap- 
ping each other. Sitting doggedly astrad- 
dle reversed chairs, hastily guzzling ba- 
nanas and hot coffee, they slapped each 
other’s faces every ten seconds for 48 
hours, running up a total of 17,281 slaps. 
Fellow students played hot jazz records to 
keep their spirits up. After the ordeal 
(and a bawling out from the dormitory 
proctor) they announced that they had 
done it to beat a Russian record of 17,280 
slaps—an unlikely story, but good enough 
for Boston newspaper reporters. Later 
they admitted that they did it on a bet— 
and won $64 apiece. 





Hellholes. It reddened some faces 
when a St. Louis newspaperman dug up 
and reported on the British Foreign Of- 
fice’s classification of cities throughout 
the world. Classed as “hardship” posts 
(entitling consular officials there to spe- 
cial compensation) were three U.S. 
cities: New Orleans. Houston and St. 
Louis. Embarrassed British consuls ex- 
plained that the cities’ weather probably 
was the “hardship,” pointed out that U.S. 
State Department also lists hardship 
posts. On neither list: Washington and 
London, loyally regarded by their inhabi- 
tants as having the world’s worst weather, 
but as capitals exempted from listing. 


One-sided. The people of Onawa. 
Iowa, made a last effort, through Senator 
Guy Gilette (D.-lowa), to do something 
about their bridge. It rises sturdily from 
one bank of the Missouri, near Decatur, 
soars more or less majestically, and 
comes down—on the same side of the 
river. The Army Engineers, they claim. 
conned local authorities into building 
over dry land (saving $4 million) while 
the river was meandering elsewhere. The 
engineers planned to divert the river back, 
but never did. Now it would cost $8 mil- 
lion. Actually, Burt County, Neb., paid 
for the bridge, but Onawa needs it most. 


The arts 


Rugged. Pretty soprano Eleanor 
Steber made Metropolitan Opera history 
when she volunteered to sing feminine 
leads in two operas the same day. Her 
arias in Verdi's Otello and Mozart’s Cosi 
Fan Tutti added up to 314 hours of actual 
singing. Between operas she took a half- 
hour nap, ate a one-pound sirloin steak. 


For Literary Merit. In New York, 
men of letters gathered and applauded as 
the National Book Awards for 1951 were 
made. Prize for fiction went to James 
Jones, for his Army-life novel, From Here 
to Eternity: nonfiction prize to Rachel 
Carson for The Sea Around Us; poetry 





United Press 


Expectations. The Sokolovs’ future: parenthood and a new spy trial. (SEE: Judy) 
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prize to Marianne Moore for her Col- 
lected Poems. 


Pretty, But . . . Waggish Bob 
Lealess, 17, carefully trimmed the paint- 
daubed cardboard and sent it to Sydney J. 
Key, Toronto art gallery. curator. Back 
to Vancouver came a letter praising his 
“accidental effects” and “experimental 
use” of his materials. They really were 
accidental: The abstract painting had 
been made by artists in an engraving 
plant where Lealess worked—cleaning 
their brushes. 


Bulletin board 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission reported that the SOS, standard 
international distress signal, had been 
used throughout the world 206 times in 
1951. 


@ @ Maurice Chevalier, 64, French 
singer-comedian who entered show busi- 
ness at 12 and was once one of the world’s 
best paid movie stars, announced the end 
of his theatrical career. He will enter a 
monastery in France this summer. 


ee A Franco-British mining com- 
pany started operations at Fort Gouraud, 
in the Sahara, after it was reported that 
rich iron deposits exist there. 


ee In Fairfax County, Va., 11-year- 
old Richard L. Huntt became the newest 
member of Troop 187, Boy Scouts of 
America—the 19 millionth American 
Scout. For this accidental distinction, he 
was taken to lunch by actor James Stew- 
art and invited to visit the White House 
by President Truman. 


e e Argentina, in pre-Perén days a 
major world beef reservoir, began a regi- 
men of one meatless day a week. 


ee In Columbia City, Ind., began 
the newest monthly-book club. This is for 
junior readers: The Comic Book of the 
Month Club of America. Fee: $1 a year. 


een Cincinnati, the League of 
Women Voters conducted a survey, re- 
ported discouragingly that of 500 local 
housewives, 25% didn’t know the name of 
Ohio’s governor: 98% didn’t know who 
the lieutenant governor was. One wom- 
an’s guess: General MacArthur. 


e @ Great Britain announced prog- 
ress in efforts to make supersonic mili- 
tary airplanes out of molded plastic. A 
test plane may be ready in two years. 


ee Six American bartenders trav- 
eled 5,400 miles to enter a world-wide 
cocktail mixing competition in London 
and were all eliminated in the first round. 


ee Mt. Vesuvius began erupting 
with the most vigor it has shown since 
1944, when it welcomed liberating Allied 
armies to Naples with floods of lava. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 


What would you do? 


This picture appeared in Patu- 
FINDER last Nov. 28. M. A. (“Tiny”) 
Fairchild then was about to be put 
out of the meat packing business by 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Now he works for OPS. He is 
chief of the food section in the OPS 
district office at Reno, Nevada, with 
a salary of $7,040 a year. 


+ * 


Fairchild is hearing plenty of 
criticism for joining up with the bu- 
reaucrats who destroyed his business. 

Many point out that Govern- 
ment’s burdensome regulations and 
frustrating procedures have driven 
small people out of business. These 
people then find the easiest place to 
get a job is with Government itself 
because the bureaucrats are eager to 
add employes to the payroll. Examples 
are plentiful. OPS has more than 11,- 
000 employes now. 

Others protest that Fairchild, af- 
ter opposing the blasting OPS regu- 
lations and the principles of Govern- 
ment controls, was under an obliga- 
tion to himself and his community 
not to knuckle under and accept OPS 
employment. 

A fellow townsman of Fairchild, 
a rancher, put it this way: 

“IT was sympathetic with Mr. 
Fairchild’s plight . . . now he grate- 
fully accepts a position with the very 
agency he claims caused his business 
to close. Just where can this sort of 
thing end? Can you work for some- 
thing you don’t believe in, just for 
money ? 

“He is a traitor to the cause of 
democracy and a boon to socialistic 
planners. Jobs are not so hard to get.” 


* * %* 


Fairchild’s company was killing 
125 head a week and making money 
when OPS regulations forced it to 
buy and sell beef at losing prices. 

The company took a bad beating 
from quota regulations. Then came 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and 
ordered the company to modernize its 
killing floor.. As the company was 
fairly liquid Fairchild recommended 
shutting down before losses became 
disastrous. 

Just before deciding to quit, Fair- 
child announced he and his associates 
would fight to a finish. 


x * * 


But last week he faced his 
critics and explained why as a frus- 
trated free enterpriser he felt justi- 
fied in joining the bureaucrats. He 
said: 


Pathfinder 


M. A. (Tiny) Fairchild. Formerly 
he fought OPS; now he’s joined it. 


“I own my home here in Reno. I 
had to have a job so my wife and I 
can live. I couldn’t find any other 
decent job in this community, though 
there were three or four I could have 
had elsewhere. We like it here and 
don’t intend to go away. 

“Slaughterers are glad I’m where 
I am now. They know I understand 
both sides. I can handle matters so 
they get a fair deal, help keep them 
out of trouble by working with them, 
show them how to stay within com- 
pliance and operate under regula- 
tions. . . . I couldn’t, but maybe with 
what I know now, they can... . 

“When I find anything wrong 
with OPS regulations I'll make recom- 
mendations. But of course I’m only a 
small switch engine on a side track in 
this thing. 

“T don’t intend to make a perma- 
nent future of this job. I like the 
meat business and want to get back 
into it, but haven’t enough capital to 
risk it now. 

“T want to find out all I can by 
working inside. That should be an 
education for any business man, and 
should help me after I get back into 
a business of my own. 

“Finally, I don’t give a damn 
what anybody says about my taking 
this job. You’ve heard of Government 
lawyers who quit and then go and 
take a look at what’s doing on the 
other side, haven’t you? Well, I’m 
just a little guy knocked for a loop by 
OPS quotas and BAI. Now I'm glad 
to be inside making a close study of 
the force, direction and exact nature 
of the missile that knocked me out.” 






















Wide World 


Britain hails a second Elizabeth 
At 25 she takes up the burdens of empire 


as first reigning Queen in 51 years 


In medieval dress of.scarlet and 
gold, Britain’s 150 Privy Councillors 
crowded last week into a gloomy room of 
St. James’s Palace in London to draft a 
proclamation: 

“. . We do now hereby with one 
voice and consent of tongue and heart 
publish and proclaim the high and 
mighty Princess Elizabeth Alexandra 
Mary is now, by the death of our late 


The King was .. . respected as 
a man and as a prince .. . as ruler 
and servant of the vast spheres and 
communities for which he bore re- 
sponsibility. . .. 

The last few months of King 
George’s life, with all the pangs and 
physical stresses that he endured—his 
life hanging by a thread from day to 
day—and he all the time cheerful and 


Churchill’s tribute to his monarch: 


sovereign of happy memory, become 
Queen Elizabeth II, by the grace of God, 
Queen of this realm . . . head of the Com- 
monwealth, defender of the Faith... . 
God save the Queen!” 

Meanwhile, the sorrowing young 
woman all the world knows as Lilibet 
was being rushed from a. jungle play- 
ground to a flare-lit take-off at an Afri- 


can airstrip—bound for London and the 
.s 





undaunted in spirit—these have made 
a profound and enduring impression 
and should be a help to all. ... 

During these last months the King 
walked with death as . . . an acquain- 
tance whom he recognized and did not 
fear. In the end death came as a friend 
. .. he fell asleep as every man who 
strives to fear God and nothing else 
in the world may hope to do. 


heavy duties of the world’s most exalted 
throne. She was 5,000 miles away, on the 
first lap of an Empire tour, when a phone 
call brought news of her father’s death 
at the age of 56. 

As Elizabeth took the royal oath, be- 
gan to plan her coronation (perhaps a 
year off), Britons recalled that three of 
the nation’s six reigning queens brought 
prosperity: 

e @ Elizabeth I (who also ascended 
the throne at 25) broke the choking 
power of Spain in 1588, gained footholds 
of empire in India and America; British 
letters developed such titans as Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Spenser and Ben Jonson. 

@e@ Queen Anne’s reign saw the 
union of England and Scotland in 1707, 
conquest of what js now Canada, literary 
stars like Pope, Addison and Swift. 

e e Victoria’s 63-year reign, how- 
ever, was probably the most glorious in 
British history. It brought the final con- 
solidation of the Empire, control of the 
Suez Canal, and victory in two wars; full 
flowering of the industrial age—with such 
tangible benefits as gas light, railroads, 
steamships and the penny post; liberal 
thinking in such minds as Dickens, Dar- 
win, Macauley, Carlyle and Tennyson. 

It is to Victoria that Elizabeth II 
is most often compared. She, too, has 
married a foreign-born prince for love; 
she, too, has a stern sense of duty, “a 
mind of her own” and a sober lack of 
imagination (modified somewhat by her 
husband, Prince Philip). 

Unlike Victoria, Elizabeth’s official 
powers are sharply limited; she is a 
figurehead, providing continuity of lead- 
ership and a bond of unity for the Com- 
monwealth peoples. But, of first impor- 
tance, she has in Winston Churchill a 
Prime Minister fully as adroit and coura- 
geous as was Victoria’s Disraeli. 


Queen in Crisis. As Britain’s first 
queen since Victoria, who died in 1901, 
Elizabeth II is taking over at a critical 
time for her land and the world: 

@ @ Weakened by its singlehanded 
fight against Germany in the opening 
years of World War II, Britain is spend- 
ing some $2 million more to live every 
day than she earns; her cash reserves 
were good for only another four years 
when the Conservatives took over and 
asked the country for harder work and 
grimmer austerity than it has ever known. 

e @ Steeling themselves for World 
War III, the British have taken on a $7.4 
billion rearmament load. They are con- 
tributing proportionately more troops 
than even the U.S. to the fighting in 
Malaya and Korea. Meanwhile, they are 
heavily involved in cold-war outlays, no- 
tably in a “British Point IV” program 
of anti-Communist economic and techni- 
cal aid to impoverished nations in South- 
east Asia. 

Now the red dispatch boxes will 
carry documents of state to Buckingham 
Palace—to tear Elizabeth from the tender 
duties of motherhood, face her with prob- 
lems that beset not only Britain but the 
whole world. The future of democracy 
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American visit. Elizabeth charms Washington kids last November. 


itself may rest on the association of an 
old man of genius with the quiet young 
woman marked as a queen from the age 
of 10. 


Royal Stories. Better than all the 
official chronologies, the tales Britons tell 
about their new Queen disclose the wom- 
an she is. 

Elizabeth was 5 when she first went 
to the circus. She burst into tears when 
a grotesquely made-up clown was shown 
into the royal box. Later, she sent this 
message to the performer: “Please tell 
the ugly man that I did truly like him— 
it was just that I was frightened.” 

She was 11 when her father was 
crowned. She dressed herself on the great 
morning, then danced to the nursery to 
show off her lace dress, ermine-trimmed 
cloak, diamond coronet, silver slippers— 
and short socks of coarse wool. 

During the war, when bombs fell 
near Windsor Castle, the Princesses were 
rushed to an air-raid shelter—but not 
before the sedate little girl had dressed 
carefully—and also found for her younger 
sister, Margaret, a pair of bloomers to 
match the outfit that she was wearing 
that day. 

Later in the war, when Elizabeth 
and Margaret raised money for comforts 
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Wide World 


for the troops by staging an amateur per- 
formance of Cinderella, there was an ar- 
gument over the price of admission. “You 
can’t ask people to pay 7/6 [$1],” Lili- 
bet argued. “No one will pay all that 
just to look at us.” 

At 18, Elizabeth took over independ- 
ent duties representing the King. On a 
desk in her suite at Buckingham Palace 


European 
Queen Victoria. A strong ruler brought 
the Empire to the peak of its power. 


Family. Elizabeth and Philip romp with their c 
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hildren. 


United Press 


Near the end. Ailing King with Margaret and her mother. 


she kept a card with the maxims of her 
grandfather. The first of them: “Teach 
me to be obedient to the Rules.” 

The daughter of the first British 
King to set foot in America (and picnic 
on hot dogs), Elizabeth developed a 
craze for square dancing in Canada last 
November, en route to the U.S. 

The young mother feels strongly 
about declining morality ‘and the rise of 
divorce today. 

Recently she said: “. . . people are 
sometimes afraid to show disapproval of 
what they know to be wrong. . . [this] 
is just as wrong ... as it is to be in- 
tolerant. .. .” 

Most of all, perhaps, Britons remem- 
ber Elizabeth’s words to the nation on 
her 21st birthday: “I declare before you 
all that my whole life . . . shall be de- 
voted to your service. . . .” 


Ailing King George VI had under- 
gone two serious operations in the last 
four years (the most recent removed a 
cancerous lung). He appeared to be 
rallying, and had been out shooting most 
of Tuesday, Feb. 5. But that night, at 
Sandringham where he was born, the shy 
king who wanted most of all to be just 
“a very ordinary person” died peacefully 
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in his sleep of a blood clot entering the 
heart. 


“The King is Dead.” The end of 
his 15-year reign was broadcast Wednes- 
day morning (at the end of a housewife’s 
program, Mrs. Dale’s Diary). It stopped 
Britain cold: Giggling stenographers go- 
ing out for lunch found flags everywhere 
at half-staff, shop windows being stripped 
of bright displays. Parliament recessed, 
theaters closed and courts adjourned— 
with a cry that hadn’t been heard in Eng- 
land for 51 years: “God save the Queen!” 

That same cry, hushed in sympathy, 
followed 25-year-old Elizabeth through 
London next day to Clarence House (her 
old home) and the first task of a life- 
time of duty: ordering the King’s funeral. 

Happily obscure, Elizabeth’s father 
had been pushed to the throne by the 
abdication of his elder brother, now 
Duke of Windsor. On Dec. 11, 1936, 
George VI became nominal ruler of a 
quarter of the world’s people. 

Under him, the British Common- 
wealth fought a victorious war in which 
all England was “the front,” only to face 
poverty worse than war’s greatest aus- 
terity. His quiet leadership calmed the 
nation in its hard post-war struggle to- 
ward solvency, through the vast Socialist 
experiment, into preparations for a new 
war as “America’s first ally.” Under him, 
the title “Emperor” (of India) was lost 
to the British crown; but new independ- 
ence added unity to an empire of 500 
million people consolidated by grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria. 

—Perter CELLIERS. 


People’s affairs 


Congress has appropriated for 
fiscal 1952 ........--$91,626,563,165 


Still unspent from past appropri- 
ations .. eee ee 0$34,349,773,442 


Since July 1 the Government has 


taken in ..........+..$29,907,637,710 
(Average family contribution: $678) 


Since July 1 the Government has 
spent «eee $37,619,401,107 
(Average family cost: $853) 


The Government owes...... eae 
$259,809,660,606 
(Average family share: $5,891) 


eeeeeeeeeee-eeeeee 





A corruption-hunter 
gets a warm welcome 


A modern Daniel entered the lions’ 
den last week. Some of the lions called 
him names and others laughed in his face. 

For weeks the President had been 
looking for somebody to investigate cor- 
ruption in the Government. Finally he 
appointed Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath, although he is under investiga- 
tion by Congress himself, to do the job. 
McGrath in turn found somebody to pass 
it on to: Newbold Morris, former presi- 
dent of the New York City Council, re- 
peated and unsuccessful candidate for 
mayor on the Republican-Fusion ticket. 


Custer Channel Wing Corp. 


A plane for the back yard? 


The Custer “Channel Wing” 
plane combines the lift of a helicopter 
with faster forward speeds than a con- 
ventional aircraft. This “first basic 
change since the Wright brothers” 
forces air over the U-shaped wings 
(like wind lifting a barn roof) in- 
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stead of, as now, forcing a wing 
through the air. A test model being 
built for the Air Force will take off 
over rough ground in 45 feet at 30 
mph (standard planes require at least 
300 feet at 90 mph); later models 
will hover, reach supersonic speeds, 








Morris, a 50-year-old individualist 
who likes to figure skate, found himself 
on slippery ice. Republicans in Congress 
denounced him, said he had expressed 
confidence in McGrath. 

Some even said he had appeared be- 
fore groups friendly to Russia. Most 
pointed was South Dakota’s Senator Karl 
Mundt (R.). In an open letter to Morris, 
Mundt asked seven questions concerning 
organizations listed as subversive by the 
Attorney General: 


“1. Were you or were you not a 
sponsor of the American Committee for 
Yugoslav. Relief? 


“2. If you were a member ... and 
upon discovering that it was a communis- 
tic organization you withdrew from that 
organization, did you do so publicly? 


“3. Were you one of the signers of 
a statement issued by the Action Com- 
mittee to Free Spain Now? 


“4. If you were one of the signers 
of the statement issued by that communis- 
tic front, and if you severed all participa- 
tion with that committee . . . will you give 
me the date that the papers carried your 
denunciation and renunciation of that 
front? 


“5. Were you or were you not a 
speaker at the model legislature of the 
American Youth Conference? 


6. If you were a speaker at this 
meeting and if upon learning that it was 
a communistic organization you de- 
nounced and repudiated the American 
Youth Conference, will you please supply 
the dates when such statement of yours 
appeared in the press? 


“7. The files of the Un-American 
Activities Committee also carried a photo- 
stat of a letterhead listing Newbold 
Morris Jr. as a member of the lawyers 
committee for the American League for 
Peace and Democracy; are you known as 
Mr. Newbold Morris Jr. or does that name 
refer to some other member of your fam- 
ily? ... If Newbold Morris Jr. is a cor- 
rect designation of you, and you withdrew 
from the American League for Peace and 
Democracy upon learning it was a com- 
munistic organization, will you please 
designate the dates when you repudiated 
that Communist organization in the pub- 
lic press? 

“It is clearly obvious that anyone 
who might have associated himself with 
communistic causes is in no position to 
do battle with corruption because of the 
intertwining nature of these two forces 
which make common cause in an effort to 
sabotage confidence in clean govern- 
ment... .” 

By the end of last week Morris had 
not replied to Mundt or his other critics, 
except to say their charges were “asi- 
nine.” The lions thought Daniel might be 
around a long time, but they didn’t ex- 
pect him to accomplish much. 


PATHFINDER 








Murder in the Katyn Forest: 


new light on a Russian atrocity 
A witness describes the killing of 10,000 Poles 


The masked man cried, and those 
who still needed proof of Communist evil 
got more of it. 

His mask, the witness told a special 
House’ investigating committee, was 
needed because his family was still in 
Poland and he feared Communist re- 
prisals. Haltingly, through an interpreter, 
he told the bloody story of the dark days 
in 1939 when the Russians deliberately 
massacred more than 10,000 Polish sol- 
diers in the bleak Katyn Forest of West- 
ern Russia. 

According to the masked man and 
other witnesses, the Russians seized the 
Polish soldiers after overrunning Poland 


in co-operation with Nazi Germany in 
September 1939. At Katyn the Russians 
scientifically slaughtered the Poles, some 
by starvation, some by machine-gunning, 
some by stuffing their mouths with saw- 
dust until they choked. 

“If they showed signs of collapsing,” 
the masked: man said, “they just kicked 
them into the ditch. If one showed signs 
of resisting, then a guard would shoot 
him and then spin him around and then 
push him into the ditch. Those who ap- 
peared to be weaker were immediately 
gagged with sawdust and pushed into the 
grave... . You could hear them crying 
and moaning.” 

Wrong Murderers. When the Ger- 
mans discovered the mass grave in 1943, 
the Russians promptly set up a world- 
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wide howl, dutifully echoed in many sec- 
tions of the American press, that the Ger- 
mans had done it. Even after the war 
ended and the evidence mounted, apol- 
ogists for the Soviet Union still attempted 
to conceal the facts. 

Patiently this week the House com- 
mittee was rounding out the record (in- 
cluding the testimony of former Nazi pris- 
oner U.S. Col. John H. Van Vliet), and 
in the public opinion of the free world 
the dead of Katyn were being avenged. 
To Russia, though, it didn’t matter much: 
Brig. Gen. Georgi Zarubin, who, a witness 
said, very closely resembled the com- 
mander who sent thousands to their death 





United Press 
How murder was done. A newsman helps the witness demonstrate the killings. 


at Katyn, was placidly going about his 
duties as Ambassador to Great Britain. 


To the swift 


Montana’s_ Representative Mike 
Mansfield (D.) announced last week that 
he will run for the Senate seat now held 
by the GOP’s soft-spoken Zales N. Ecton. 
Ecton once remarked that “things are 
moving so fast in Government that I’ve 
décided somebody’s just got to drag his 
feet to slow us down.” 

Against fast-moving Mansfield, Mon- 
tana Republicans thought, foot-dragger 
Ecton might have to put on a real 
sprint. 





Wide World 
Masked witness. Memories bring tears. 


de World 
Van Vliet. Evidence from an American. 
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Coming? In 1960 pork chops may be $1.78 a pound if wage-price spiral continues. 





Pathfinder 


Inflation: Will pork chops cost 
$1.78 per pound by 1960? 


Wage demands threaten a breakdown of our economy 


Were you surprised by the 
$2,200 price tag on the “low-priced” car 
you bought last week? 

In 1960, if wages and companion 
prices go on rising as they have been 
doing, that price tag will be $4,400. 

Those $3.50 steaks you see on res- 
taurant menus will then be $7. Instead 
of the 89¢ a pound some stores asked last 
year, choice pork chops will be priced at 
$1.78. Shoes you are now getting for 
$12.50 will be $25. 

Today you cannot buy much of a 
house for less than $10,000. A good house 
costs from $15,000 to $25,000 and up. 
That same modest house in 1960 will cost 
$20,000 and a good house will bring from 
$30,000 to $60,000. 

Spiral Speed-up? This is the out- 
look that disturbs Chief Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson. He foresees inflated prices of 
this kind if the steel industry is com- 
pelled to grant current demands for an 
8% wage increase—or 1844¢ an hour, 
together with fringe benefits. The steel 
companies claim this would bring the 
total up to 59¢ an hour. 

Steel wages, Wilson explains, set the 
basic wage pattern in the U.S. As steel 
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wages go, so will go wages in most in- 
dustries. As wages go up, prices follow— 
or prices may soar in advance to offset 
wage-increase threats. This chase-your- 
tail sequence, says Wilson, is largely re- 
sponsible for today’s critical inflation 
spiral. 

Last week Wilson told friends he be- 
lieves the economy can stand an annual 
2% wage increase across the board based 
on higher production efficiency. Beyond 
that, he said, if greater rises are pro- 
longed, lies “economic trouble.” 

To illustrate the basis of his fears, 
Wilson cited this example: 

The price of the finished product at 
plant site in a highly integrated indus- 
try in 1940 was $1 for materials, $1 for 
labor and $1.50 for plant overhead. To- 
tal: $3.50. By 1950 materials were $1.90, 
labor $2.05 and plant costs $3.08. Total: 
$7.03. 

This shows dramatically 
that the purchasing power of 
the 1940 dollar has already 
been cut in half. 

At this rate, starting now with only 
an 1814¢-an-hour wage increase for steel- 
workers in 1952 and allowing for further 





hikes averaging 8% a year—with inevit- 
able rising companion costs—the price of 
this same end product in 1960 will be 
$13.80. Thus, by 1960, the purchasing 
power of the 1940 dollar would be cut to 
25¢. 

Expert Opinion. That was Wil- 
son’s forecast if present trends continue. 
A reporter laid it on the desk of Edwin 
G. Nourse, the tall, soft-spoken economist 
whose deep-lined face is often described 
as Lincolnesque. 

Nourse, who resigned as head of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
over an issue involving unsound Govern- 
ment financial practices, had just returned 
to his office after testifying before a Con- 
gressional joint committee on the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report. 

“Exactly what will be the effect on 
the American people if Wilson’s forecast 
is realized?” Nourse was asked. 

Here is Nourse’s answer: 

“You must look at the consequences 
from two viewpoints. First, what will it 
do to your personal fortunes? Can you get 
your wages up to catch the rising price 
spiral? Will you be able to do the same 
with the prices of the products of your 
factory or farm, or your fees for profes- 
sional services ? 

“Then, too, what will happen to the 
value of any property you have accumu- 
lated? If your savings are in life insur- 
ance or anything with fixed dollar value 
it will go hard with you. 

“If your savings are in a home—real 
estate—or in common stocks, their dollar 
value will presumably move up but in 
varying degrees. You cannot be sure all 
of them will keep pace with spiraling 
prices. 

“Strongly organized union groups in 
strong-demand industries—steel, autos. 
coal, building trades—will not suffer as 
much as other people because they will 
get cost-of-living increases. Other unions 
in weak-market industries—textiles, shoes 
—may get some increases but not enough 
to keep pace with the spiral. 

“Wages of unorganized workers in 
highly organized areas such as Detroit 
would also tend to go up because of the 
competitive situation. In areas where 
union organization is weak, as in South- 
ern textiles, increases would lag to an 
extent meaning hardship. 

White Collar Squeeze. “The 
wages and income of teachers and other 
professional people have varying degrees 
of what economists call ‘stickiness.’ Their 
earnings would trail behind the spiral so 
far that hardship would be inevitable. 

“Most tragic of all will be the plight 
of people who get their income in fixed 
dollar amounts from bonds, pensions and 
insurance. As prices go up they would 
have no way of increasing the number of 
dollars they receive. This group has al- 
ready been struck hard and it will bear 
the full destructive force of any rising 
spiral yet to come.” 

Then Nourse was asked what he 
meant by the second point of view about 
inflation dangers. “That’s what we econ- 
omists call the ‘flight from the dollar’,” 
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Wide World 
Nourse. He fears tragic consequences if 
Wilson’s forecast for 1960 is realized. 


he answered. “Even more important than 
the consequences we have been talking 
about is this: If inflation moves along in 
the way Wilson foresees, could we go on 
io 1960 without a breakdown? 

“You may get a certain amount of 
comfort.” Nourse went on, “from think- 
ing moderate inflation could go on year 
after year with ‘business as usual.’ But it 
is by no means sure these strains would 
not result in a collapse before 1960. 

“This breakdown would come when 
and if people really lose faith in the dol- 
lar. One sign of weakening faith is heavy 
investment of American dollars in Ca- 
nadian securities on the ground that 
Canada has a balanced budget. A far 
more significant sign of weakening faith 
in the dollar is the unwillingness of peo- 
ple to buy Government bonds. For months 
redemptions have exceeded sales. If we 
have a deficit of $14.4 billion next year 
on top of $8 billion this year, the Gov- 
ernment will have a very large number 


of new bonds to sell while it is also 
obliged to pay off the old bonds that are 
falling due and redeem those that people 
don’t want to hold. 

Bond Trouble. “If people will not 
buy the new bonds the Government will 
have to place them in banks where they 
will have a far greater effect in spiraling 
prices because they can be used by the 
banks as a basis for loans. 

“If the breakdown comes, the dollar 
might not just drop to half its present 
value. The bottom might fall out of it 
and then we would get a general break- 
down of business relations. 

“As a result of this breakdown we 
would not all be injured to an equal ex- 
tent. A few might even benefit and ac- 
quire vast fortunes. Some operators are 
always able to make money out of eco- 
nomic disasters. But this would only em- 
phasize the dire misfortunes of the great 
majority. It would inevitably be the end 
of the U.S. as we have known it. The 
Government would take over the whole 
fabric of our society.” 

Nourse summed it all up: 

“Thus, what the leaders of steel and 
coal unions are in effect saying is: ‘Tf 
we can beat the game and take care of 
ourselves we'll let the economy bear the 
consequences.’ Other labor people out- 
side steel and coal will suffer from these 
developments. But this attitude—Every 
union for itself and devil take the hind- 
most’—will boomerang. If the breakdown 
comes, steel and coal union leaders and 
their followers will be hit as hard as the 
rest of us. 





“What we do about this is now up 
to the people. We have had our Paul 
Reveres and Paul Douglases sounding the 
alarm up and down the land. But the peo- 
ple have not awakened. They are only 
beginning to be a little restless. 

“The lack of response from the peo- 
ple has had tragic consequences. The 
President, as in his last budget message, 





Wide World 
Wilson. He sees power of 1940 dollar 
cut to 25¢ by 1960 if trend continues. 


continues to give strong leadership in the 
wrong direction; and Congress races on 
ahead of him with bigger spending and 
bigger deficits at a time of business 
prosperity. 

“Right now, Congress should be tak- 
ing apart and cutting back the President's 
reckless $85.4 billion budget. But instead 
the first action the House took was to pass 
a 10% salary increase for the military, 
a step-up in Government costs of hun- 
dreds of millions. And in this case the 
Congress went beyond the President be- 
cause he advised against the increase. 

“This same attitude will pervade the 
present Congress unless the people let its 
members know they want this rising spiral 
stopped and hold accountable those who 
do not vote to stop it. 

“It’s time for a flood of urgent let- 
ters, telegrams and telephone calls to 
your Congressman, and for rallies and 
mass meetings of protest throughout the 


land.”—M. K. WiIsEHART 


Pathfinder 


Bellwethers. Steel workers’ wages establish the basic pattern for wages in other industries. Prices rise or fall with them. 
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Fighter Gray. “They don’t seem 


to understand that I’m too mean to kill.” 





The Bald Eagle won't fly again 


The Navy clips his wings after he beats the odds 


and comes back alive five times 


The plane, its engine smashed by 
flak, was burning. 

The only sensible course for the 
pilot was to bail out. 

But Cmdr. Paul N. (Bill) Gray, “the 
Bald Eagle of the Essex,” didn’t relish the 
idea of dropping into Communist hands. 

He stayed with the doomed plane to 


the Korean coast, then plunged into 
water so cold it could drain the life from 
a man in 20 minutes. 

A patrol boat darted into Wonsan 
Harbor and fished him out. 

A week later Commander Gray, at 
35 almost bald and leader of the Navy’s 
Fighter Squadron 54, flew so low to strike 


at a cave sheltering Red locomotives that 
the blast of his own bombs all but shat- 
tered his plane. This time he made it to 
an emergency field. 


Miracle Man. The next week he 
brought a bomber with 59 holes in it 
back to the carrier Essex and set it 
down perfectly, although no one watch- 
ing him believed that he could land at 
all. 

A few days later a Red shell crip- 
pled the engine of another plane Gray 
was piloting, but he glided ten miles to 
the sea before crashing. His hands were 
frozen before a destroyer picked him up. 
Then Rear Adm. John Perry of Task 
Force 77 growled: “No man is required 
to risk his life more than four times in 
a row.” Forthwith he ordered Gray out 
of the air. 

But before Gray got the order, he 
was in the air again, his destination and 
target North Korea. 

Then came an appalling flash to 
Gray's comrades aboard the Essex: 
“Commander Gray has been shot down. 
He landed in the ocean off Wonsan but 
has not yet been recovered. . . . He was 
flying low to strafe positions north of 
Munchon. His propeller was ripped off by 
.00-caliber fire. There is no news of his 
rescue.” z 

A hush fell over the wardroom. The 
Bald Eagle had got away with it four 
times, but now he had tempted fate too 
far. 

The gloom was broken by another 
flash. This time it brought incredibly 
good news: 

“The destroyer Twining has succeed- 
ed in picking Gray out of the ocean.” 

A humorist put up a sign: “Use cau- 
tion when ditching damaged planes in 
Wonsan Harbor. Don’t hit Cmdr. Gray.” 

Gray’s messmates were jubilant. But 
Admiral Perry scowled more fiercely than 
ever. He positively sputtered as he gave 
the final order that clipped the wings of 
the Bald Eagle: 

“From now on, paper work for him!” 

Author James A. Michener (Tales of 
the South Pacific) dug out the story of 


The Eagle’s own story: ‘a pretty rough go’ 


After he was shot down for the 
fourth time, Commander Gray wrote to 
“Dear Mom and Dad” in St. John, Kan.: 


As such things must happen to us 
in this business, your oldest had a pret- 
ty rough go. ... 1 was bagged again 
—this time really good. Same old story. 
About half way down in a dive over 
Munchon it hit me. Blew the top half 
of the engine off plus all the cowling. 
The engine quit cold and the front sec- 
tion burst into flames. I said to myself, 
“Well, you clown, you have just had it 
proper and it looks like the end of a 
rough old road.” 

While I was thinking these unpleas- 
ant thoughts the engine started hitting 
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on a couple of cylinders and the major 
portion of the flames died out. I pulled 
it out of the dive and pointed toward 
the coast. 

There were 10 long miles to go 
and I was losing altitude fast. About 
once a minute the flames would belch 
out and surround the cockpit. 

I started to bail out but said, “to 
hell with it. If it’s going to blow up I 
would rather go that way than be a 
prisoner.” 

After what seemed like a year I 
staggered over Wonsan and crashed in 
the harbor. The plane went right down 
but I got out all right and started swim- 
ming for a destroyer. 

In about five minutes my hands 


began to freeze so I had to lie there 
until they got to me. 

By this time the old hands were 
completely gone and I was helpless, so 
they tied a line under my arms and 
pulled me over the side. From then on 
it was easy, with one exception—when 
those hands started to thaw out I have 
never experienced such excruciating 
pain. They are all right now. No frost- 
bite and no aftereffect. On my next 
flight, which will be Saturday, rest as- 
sured I'll hunt that gun position out 
and repay that Chinaman in full. 

They don’t seem to understand that 
I am too mean to kill. 

We'll see how mean he is. 


Love, Bill 
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the indestructible Gray, who hails from 
St. John, Kan., and told it last week to 
the world. Michener called Gray “the 
bravest man in the Navy.” 

No one has disputed Michener. 


Sacrifice 


America’s greatest jet ace was 
listed as missing in Korea last week. 

Maj. George A. Davis Jr., 31, was 
a patriot who fought, and apparently 
gave his life, for a cause in which he had 
no faith and saw no purpose. He did it 
because he was ordered to, and because 
he felt his loyalty to his country was 
more important than the stupidity of his 
superiors. 

To his wife Dorris, of Lubbock, Tex., 
expecting her third child, the man who 
shot down 14 Red planes before they got 
him had written bitterly: 

“Something must be done. .. . Things 
can’t go on like they are... . The war is 
censored and no one knows what is going 
on over here. They are not trying to win 
the war. All they want to do is hold and 
let people get killed.” 

After Davis was lost the Air Force 
claimed he had wanted to stay in Korea. 
Mrs. Davis called the claim “a complete 
lie from beginning to end.” “I wrote him,” 
she said, “asking if he had decided to 
stay. He wrote back and asked if I 
thought he was a complete idiot to want 
to stay in that God-forsaken hole.” 


Korean War toll 


U.S. casualties in the 84th week of 
the Korean War (Americans fought for 
83 weeks in World War I) have risen to 
105.271. The breakdown showed 18,245 
dead, 74,605 wounded, 10,856 missing. 





Navy’s pride. Gray, Annapolis 41, has 
added glory to his school. (SEE: Eagle) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





The tale of the tuna 


It’s good Republican practice to 
blame the Administration for every 
increase in the cost of living. Certain- 
ly much of that condemnation is justi- 
fied. But the record shows instances 
where the pot is calling the kettle 
black. 

Take the case of tuna fish, increas- 
ingly popular on tables where the 
housewife can’t make ends meet with 
meat. Consumption of tuna in this 
country has doubled in the last five 
years. It could very easily double 
again if the price stays down. And 
any incrgased demand for tuna would 
of course tend to diminish the pur- 
chase—and therefore hold down the 
cost—of competitive foods. 


* + 


Nevertheless there is strong 
support, on the Republican side of the 
Senate, for a pending bill which would 
impose a duty of 3¢ a pound on fresh 
or frozen tuna shipped into the U.S. 
This bill (H.R. 5693) was maneuvered 
through the House in the closing days 
of the last session. The effort to jam 
it through the Senate has met serious 
difficulties. 

H.R. 5693 is important, among 
other reasons, as the first legislation 
in 18 years seeking to raise tariff bar- 
riers without approval of the State 
Department and a favorable recom- 
mendation from the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The politics of a Presidential 
year is the explanation. 

California wants this duty on 
tuna, to keep the San Diego fishing 
fleet in full operation and to give an 
advantage to the canning plants in 
that area. Eastern and Gulf Coast 
canners buy imported tuna because 
it’s cheaper. Raise the price of their 
raw material and they'll have to in- 
crease the price of canned tuna, with 
consequent gain to California. 


* * 


California, of course, will swing 
a lot of weight in the Presidential 
nominations. With 70 delegates to the 
GOP Convention, the Golden State is 
tied with Pennsylvania, is second only 
to New York in numerical importance. 
Governor Earl Warren wants this duty 
on tuna and it’s difficult for any Re- 
publican aspirant to oppose him. If 
Senator Taft should openly condemn 
this tariff, it might swing Warren back 
of General Eisenhower, who doesn’t 
have to take any position on tuna. 

Similarly, Secretary Acheson is 
afraid to oppose the duty on tuna, be- 
cause to do so might land California 
in the Republican column, regardless 





Wide World 
Tuna fishers. Election year politics 
could raise the price of your sandwich. 


of who the GOP candidate might be. 

So, except for one curious cir- 
cumstance, the price of a tuna fish 
sandwich would soon go up. The safe- 
guard is that most of the tuna brought 
into San Diego isn’t really American 
at all, but is caught off the coast of 
Central America, Ecuador and Peru, 
often in territorial waters. 


* * x 


As long as there’s no duty on 
the tuna they ship to us, these coun- 
tries don’t mind Californians fishing 
in their waters. But they balk at the 
suggestion that a fish caught off their 
shores has its nationality determined 
by the nationality of the fisherman. 

In the words of the State Depart- 
ment: “If it becomes impossible for 
the Latin Americans to market such 
tuna as they catch because of a pro- 
hibitive tariff . . . there is a possibility 
that the American fleet may be un- 
able to obtain access to the bait it 
needs and may be faced with constant 
claims that they are violating the ter- 
ritorial waters of the countries off 
whose shores they may be fishing.” 

This “possibility” is rather more 
than that. President Galo Plaza of 
Ecuador has embargoed the sale of 
bait to American fishermen off his 
coast until the threat of the tuna tariff 
is withdrawn. Peru and Costa Rica are 
threatening to do the same. No fresh 
bait for the San Diego fishermen, no 
tuna for California canners! 

So the price of tuna may stay 
down—primarily because Latin Amer- 
ican politicians are working harder 
for their people than ours are for us. 
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Was it treason or ignorance 


that destroyed our Far East policy? 


The McCarran Committee exposes State’s ‘experts’ 


By Frepa UTLEY 


The evidence heard by the Senate 
Internal Security Committee, and the 
documents it has placed in the record, 
fully substantiate Senator McCarran’s 
statement that the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations “was taken over by Communist 
design and made a vehicle for attempted 
control and conditioning of American 


thinking and American policy with re- 
gard to the Far East.” 

Not only have some 47 persons con- 
nected with the IPR been identified as 
having been Communists or Soviet agents. 
interofice memos ex- 


The letters and 





Vincent. “His naiveté was as shocking as his ignorance.” 


tracted by the McCarran Committee’s 
able research director from the volumi- 
nous files of the IPR seized from Edward 
C. Carter’s barn in Lee, Mass., together 
with the extracts from its publications 
which have also been placed in evidence, 
leave little doubt that this renowned and 
influential “research” institute was dis- 
seminating Communist propaganda. 

The most difficult problem faced by 
the McCarran Committee is how to distin- 
guish the goats from the sheep. 

If we are to believe the witnesses 
who have testified in defense of the IPR 
and State Department policies, ignorance, 
not treason, caused the loss of China and 
led to the Korean War. Reading the an- 
swers given to the committee by such 
men as Edward Carter, Raymond Dennet 
and William Holland, the past or present 
executive secretaries of the IPR, together 
with the testimony of John Carter Vin- 
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cent (the State Department official who 
used to be an IPR trustee). one can reach 
only one of two conclusions. Either our 
“experts” on the Far East were men 
whose mental equipment and knowledge 
were so poor that it is a miracle that they 
ever managed to graduate from college, 
or they are extremely clever dissemblers 
who knew very well that they were help- 
ing the Kremlin to achieve its objectives. 

Both Carter, the long term executive 
secretary of the IPR, and Vincent, the 
head of the Far Eastern Division of the 
State Department from 1945 to 1947, 
seem to be men endowed b® nature with 
“forgetteries” instead of memories. They 


Wide World 


simply “could not recall” the most impor- 
tant events, interviews and facts. They 
had “no recollection of” the letters they 
had written or the books and manu- 
scripts, favoring the Communists, which 
they had read and recommended. 

They seemed to take pride in the fact 
they knew little or nothing about the sub- 
jects upon which they were supposed to 
be experts. Both denied ever reading 
Communist publications or having any 
knowledge of Communist theory and 


Freda Utley, scholar, writer and 
lecturer, is one of the best-informed 
Americans on Asiatic affairs. She 


lived for years in Russia and in China. 
She is the author of several books, in- 
cluding The China Story, a 1951 na- 
tional best-seller. 





practice, Comintern policy, or the pro- 
nouncements of the Chinese Communists 
demonstrating their subservience to 
Moscow. 

Vincent excelled himself when, in 
the course of questioning, he failed to 
recognize as “pro-Communist” part of the 
eulogy of the Chinese Communist Party 
presented to the Comintern in 1935 by its 
Executive Secretary, Georgi Dimitrov. 
Vincent confessed that he had never 
heard of Dimitrov, the famous Bulgarian 
Communist of the Reichstag fire trial! 

This State Department “expert,” who 
advised the Administration on its China 
policy, actually stated he was no more 
familiar with Communist policies than 
“the man in the street.” He said he knew 
nothing about Communist activities in the 
United States, and therefore could not 
know that they were propagating the same 
line on China as he himself was recom- 
mending to his superiors. Senator Fergu- 
son asked: “Was no one assigned to look 





ode 
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Carter. Did he have a “forgettery” instead of a memory? 


into the problem of what [the Commu- 
nists] were doing to change public opin- 
ion here in America as far as China was 
concerned ?” 

Vincent replied: “Nobody in the Far 
Eastern office that I know of, sir.” 

Vincent’s naiveté was as shocking as 
his ignorance. He admitted that on the 
occasion of his 1944 visit to China as ad- 
viser to Vice-President Henry Wallace, he 
had not believed Chiang Kai-shek’s state- 
ment that the Chinese Communist Party 
was under Moscow’s control, and was 
using American Communists to influence 
our China policy. His excuse for having 
paid no attention to Chiang was that 
“Moscow had itself said several times 
that they were not interfering in China, 
and we saw no evidence of it at the time.” 
Asked what frame of reference he had 
had to determine whether anything is 
Communist or not, Vincent replied he had 
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“no frame of reference, particularly, on 
which I would decide it.” 


State “Experts.” After reading 
Vincent’s testimony one no longer won- 
ders why the Communists had so little 
difficulty in infiltrating the State Depart- 
ment or causing Moscow’s policies to be 
adopted by its Far Eastern Division. One 
is only amazed that he, and the men like 
Carter, Holland and Dennett of the IPR, 
ever came to be accepted as experts. 

So long as the Executive continues to 
withhold from Congress the FBI reports 


-and State Department loyalty files, which 


could establish the guilt or innocence of 
the people being investigated, the McCar- 
ran Committee will have difficulty in ful- 
filling its duty to the people. Neverthe- 
less, its conscientious, patient and intelli- 
gent examination of witnesses and its sift- 
ing of evidence have gone far to overcome 
the obstacles placed in the way of its en- 
deavor to unmask the Communist con- 
spiracy in our midst. 

Since only the participants in a con- 
spiracy are fully informed of its activities, 
aims and membership, we must perforce 
rely largely on the testimony of ex- 
Communists if we are to discover the 
traitors in high places. 


The Cry. With diabolical cleverness 
the Communists have used their well- 
known propensity to lie for their cause to 
their present advantage. They now propa- 
gate the idea that anyone who ever was 
a Communist must still be a liar. This cry 
has been taken up by so-called liberals 
who know not what they do. 

Anyone with an open mind who 
reads the published record of the McCar- 
ran Committee hearings (five volumes of 
which are already available), will enter- 
tain litthke doubt that the ex-Communist 
witnesses are more trustworthy than those 
who take refuge behind the Fifth Amend- 
ment, or who say that they have forgotten 
everything, or that they never knew any- 
thing. 

Even those most reluctant to believe 
the testimony of such well-known former 
Communists as Louis Budenz, Elizabeth 
Bentley, Whittaker Chambers and Hede 
Massing, could not fail to be impressed 
by the fact that two professors jeopard- 
ized their careers in coming forward to 
help the McCarran Committee by reveal- 
ing themselves as former Communists. I 
refer to Prof. William Martin Canning of 
Xavier University and Dr. Karl August 
Wittfogel of the University of Washing- 
ton, a world renowned sinologist. Since 
Dr. Wittfogel was on terms of friendship 
with leading members of the IPR until 
the open display of his anti-Soviet senti- 
ments caused them to cold-shoulder him, 
his testimony was of particular value to 
the Senate Committee. 


The List. Among those who were 
termed Communists by Dr. Wittfogel, 
Professor Canning and other witnesses 
are the following: 

Lauchlin Currie, President Roose- 
velt’s Executive Assistant, who was iden- 
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Named as Reds by witnesses 


‘United Press 
Harriet Moore 


Se a 


Frederick V. Field 


These six dre among the 47 per- 
sons connected with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations who have been named 


tified as a member of a Soviet spy ring. 

Joseph Barnes, the former foreign 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
and a prominent IPR associate, who has 
been called a Communist by five wit- 
nesses. Barnes enjoyed the confidence of 
leading Republicans. Wendell Willkie 
took Barnes with him to Russia and used 
him to help him write his book One 
W orld. 

T. A. Bisson, a leading IPR staff 
member who was foisted upon General 
Douglas MacArthur to work on “prob- 
lems of Japanese reconstruction.” Bisson 
launched the first big propaganda cam- 
paign against Chiang Kai-shek and in fa- 
vor of the Chinese Communists in the 
IPR’s publication Far Eastern Survey in 
1943. 

Owen Lattimore, the John Hopkins 
professor who is called “Doctor” although 
he never went to college, and who was 
designated by Senator McCarthy in 1950 
as the “chief architect” of our Far East- 
ern policies. 

Harriet Moore, acting secretary of 
the IPR in 1943-44 who spent long pe- 
riods in Moscow under its auspices. 

Lawrence Rosinger, identified as a 
Communist by Professor Canning as 
early as 1940 before the New York State 
Legislature. He was staff member of the 
Foreign Policy Association from July 
1942 to June 1948, when he transferred 
to the IPR to write a book called The 


Lauchlin Currie 


Lawrence Rosinger 


Pathfinder United Press 


Joseph Barnes 


Wide Worid Wide World 


Owen Lattimore 


as Communists in testimony before the 
Senate Internal Security Committee in 


Washington, D.C. 





State of Asia, subsidized by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Rosinger was called in 
as a consultant by the State Department 
at the October 1949 conference. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Harold Stassen 
and Professor Colegrove, who also were 
invited, Lattimore and Rosinger dom- 
inated this conference, and were in favor . 
of recognizing the Chinese Communist 
Government, abandoning Chiang, letting 
the Communists take Formosa and Hong 
Kong, and in general doing business with 
the Communists. 

Frederick Vanderbilt Field, leading 
light and financial angel of the IPR who 
has never denied that he is a Communist, 
and who refused to answer questions be- 
fore the McCarran Committee. 


More Coming. The above are only 
a few of the names of IPR staff members, 
trustees, associates or contributors. The 
McCarran Committee hearings are still 
proceeding and we can expect to learn 
more and more about this suspect “re- 
search” organization upon which the 
State Department and other Government 
agencies relied for advice both on policy, 
and concerning the qualifications of the 
“experts” who were enlisted to serve the 
Government during and after the war. 
Every American concerned with the se- 
curity of the republic should study the 
evidence uncovered by this most impor- 
tant of Senate Committees. 
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Artistry on ice: 


Olympic ‘ballet’ dancers 


It’s tough, but figure skaters insist it’s fun 


Watch a competent figure skater 
weave gracefully through a “loop-change- 
loop” on the scarred, milky surface of 
an indoor skating rink. Then, if you ask 
how she does it, you'll get an enthusiastic 
explanation. 

But never ask the skater why she 
does it. 

The reaction will range from an 
amused glance to an explosive reply: 
“People always ask me that question. 1 
do it because it’s fun, naturally!” 

Carving crude figure-eights on a 
frozen pond is a diversion for an esti- 
mated 8 million Americans each winter. 
But the uninitiated might wonder if it is 
still “fun” when it requires (1) arising 
at 4 a.m. to practice before school be- 
gins; (2) spending an average of 30 
hours a week on the ice, most of the year; 
and (3) virtual renunciation of other 
favorite pastimes. 

Not all amateur figure skaters inflict 
that rigid a schedule upon themselves, of 
course. But to achieve championship 
stature requires at least that much devo- 
tion, and usually more. 

If there is such a creature as a 
“typical” topnotch figure skater, it might 
well be brown-haired Tenley Albright, 
16, of Newton Center, Mass. The lissome, 
attractive daughter of a prominent Boston 
surgeon is one of three teen-agers chosen 
to represent the United States in the 


Women’s Singles event of the Olympic 
Winter Games now in progress at Oslo, 
Norway. Tenley is one of about a hun- 
dred American skaters who have trained 
long enough (average: six years) to pass 
the sport’s “final exam”—the rigorous 


Eighth, or Gold Medal, Test. 


Early Start. During the past year 
alone, she has spent more than four hours 
a day on the ice; 50 hours a week in 
recent months. During her seven years 
of serious skating she has dropped two 
favorite activities, the piano and the 
accordion. The reason: no time to spare 
from skating. 

As she packed for last week’s flight 
to Norway, Tenley explained how a figure 
skater gets that way. 

“In my case, I just sort of drifted 
into it,” she said in a quiet, mature 
voice. “I first put on a pair of skates 
when I was 5, using them a little more 
each winter until, at,.9, my parents and 
I thought I ought to take lessons.” 


Head Work. Her training began 
with one of the top professionals in the 
U.S.—pink-cheeked Willie Frick, who 
has been instructing at the Skating Club 
of Boston for 31 years. He was quick to 
spot young Tenley Albright’s skating 
potentialities. 

She had the essential qualities of a 


Study time. Never a letup—on ice (with coach Frick, left) or on schoolwork; 


‘ 


champion: natural grace, stamina, co- 
ordination, and above all, a quick under- 
standing. 

In soft accents, Frick emphasizes: 
“You got to have it in the head, like 
Tenley, before you can get it out through 
the feet.” 

Despite a mild case of polio which 
set her back temporarily at the age of 
11, Tenley learned rapidly. First master- 
ing the knack of skating on the edge of 
her blades (figures are never performed 
on the “flat’”), she went on to acquire 
her working tools: the 69 “school fig- 
ures.” . 

In competition, a skater is judged 
60% on his or her triple execution of 
these figures, 40% on “free skating.” 
The latter comprises a four-minute series 
(in men’s competition, five minutes) of 
figures, jumps and spins of the skater’s 
choice, done to music. 


School figures always stem from a 
basic figure-eight, often with a_ third 
adjacent circle added. Their difficulty in. 
creases as various intricate refinements 
are added—loops and curliques known 
as “threes,” “brackets,” “rockers” and 
“counters.” 

Skaters practice these figures as de- 
voutly as a pianist does his scales. Even 
though she has long since mastered every 
one in the book, Tenley still skims 
through them in silent concentration sev- 
eral hours a day. But far more iuterest- 
ing to her (as it is to most) is her free 
skating program. 

“That’s the wonderfully creative 
part of it,” she says. “Most people don’t 
realize how much you can do on ice. Oh, 
there are the standard jumps and spins— 
the Axel, the Camel, the Split, and others 
—but the combinations of them are just 
endless. It’s a lot like ballet in that re- 
spect. Often you'll discover a new routine 


Tenley averages 90-plus in her studies. 
‘ Pathfinder-United Pres- 








‘when you stumble trying to perform 
something else.” 

Tenley’s program this year was cre- 
ated last October with the aid of Phila- 
delphia professional Eugene Turner. It 
includes an incredibly difficult “double 
Axel”—a jump she believes is performed 
by no other woman in competition. In it, 
she takes off on one foot skating forward, 
turns two-and-a-half times in the air be- 
fore landing on the,other foot, skating 
backward. i 

To become completely familiar with 
every note of her program music, Tenley 
turns her record on before going to bed 
at night, listens to it before breakfast 
in the morning. She raises the volume 
to hear it above the shower, keeps it on 
while she studies. To guard against the 
disaster of a broken or lost record, she 
took four copies to Europe with her. 

On the rough outdoor ice of Jordal 
Field in the Norwegian capital this week, 
Tenley faces one of the most important 
tests of her amateur career. Her opposi- 
tion has been carefully winnowed down 
to the best women skaters in the world. 

The trail that has led them to Oslo 
has been long and time-consuming. (Can- 
ada’s former world champion Barbara 


Experts’ choice 

Sports writers rate these skaters 
as Tenley’s top Olympic competition: 

1. Jacqueline du Bief of France; 
a superb free-skater, rated by many 
to top the field, 

2. Jeanette Altwegg of England, 
the world champion, noted for precise 
school figures. 

3. Suzanne Morrow of Canada, 
regarded highly for power and style. 


Ann Scott admitted to 20,000 hours of 
practice at the age of 19). 

It has been costly. Travel (21,000 
miles for Tenley in 1951), lessons, skates, 
costumes and ice rental can run the ex- 
pense of becoming an Olympic contest- 
ant up to $25,000. It has usually been 
nerve-wracking and occasionally danger- 
ous; young contestants are often in tears, 
sometimes violently ill in competition. 

[Is it worth it? 

Figure skaters say yes. The inces- 
sant search for perfection in school fig- 
ures is, to them, a satisfying end in it- 
self. The wide latitude of free skating 
offers a splendid release for a creative 
urge. The travel affords them better-than- 
average poise. 

The growing popularity of profes- 
sional ice shows offers a glittering in- 
ducement to the talented amateur skater. 
The sport’s physical benefits are evident; 
in addition, it places little tax on heart 
and lungs, can be continued late in life. 
But most of all, as Tenley Albright will 
tell you: “It’s just like tennis or golf or 
baseball or anything else. It’s fun.” 

—Epwarp J. LINEHAN 


Free skating. As in ballet, Tenley tries 
to interpret program music in flashing 


leaps, spins, graceful edges and figures. 
Hy Peskin 
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Sound. For jets and puffs in laboratory water tricks—or fantastic industrial use—power a thousandfold that of gravity’s, 





Can ultrasonics be put to work? 


The energy from sounds much too loud to hear 


is a research tool for many fields 


Shout “boil” at a pan of water and 
you'd hardly expect it to obey. 

But if 35 million people did and 
you concentrated the sound waves in a 
beam aimed at the pan, you could boil 
an egg in a jiffy. 

This curious kind of energy—‘Noises 
so loud nobody can hear them”—is slow- 
ly earning a place in American industry. 

Experiments at Schick, Inc., show 
that sound waves can clean manufactur- 
ing goo out of the tiny holes in electric 
shaver heads better, faster and at half 
the cost of former methods. A super- 
siren that will recover chemical particles 
and clean up the dirty smoke of a carbon 
black plant is being installed for a client 


by the Ultrasonic Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
In Cleveland, the Brush Develop- 


ment Co. has worked out a pilot plant 
for a paper mill that uses sound to clear 
tiny, stream-polluting pulp fibers from 
waste water. Altogether. a dozen compa- 
nies are making sound machines for lab- 
oratory research by other concerns. 


Here, Fido! Human ears can catch 
sounds of up to about 18.000 vibrations 
per second. Whistles with vibration fre- 
quencies beyond this range can be used 
to call dogs, and bats are guided in their 
flight by echoes from screeches inaudible 
to man. But far above even these sensitive 
ears are high-frequency sounds—20,000 
to a million cycles per second, the field 
of ultrasonics. 

When these super sound waves are 
concentrated in a beam, their pulsations 
set molecules they meet into violent mo- 
tion. Liquids are shaken and mixed. Tiny 
particles floating in gases clump together 
and settle out. The friction from mole- 
cules banging together creates heat—a 
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wad of cotton can be set afire by sound 
waves in a matter of seconds, or water set 
boiling. It is this kind of energy that sci- 
ence is learning how to put to work. 


All-purpose Noise. On a laboratory 
scale, ultrasonic waves have welded met- 
als, created new alloys, washed clothes, 
aged whisky, mixed paints, drilled holes, 
blown out fires, torn disease germs to bits, 
given mice running fits and seizures, 
caused newts to shed their skins, pasteur- 
ized milk, eroded diamonds, banished 
smog, speeded plant growth and splin- 
tered steel. 

Information pieced together from 
such experiments is giving researchers 
new knowledge about the nature and 
capacities of super sound waves. Potential 
applications are vast and challenging. 

The most commonly used sound-wave 
generators fall into two classes. One is a 
siren, with compressed air pulsing 
through holes in a rotating dise as ‘they 
pass over matching holes in a stationary 
piece. The other gets its ultrasonic waves 
from the vibrations of materials with pi- 
ezoelectric qualities—the ability to ex- 
pand and contract when “ticked” by an 
electric current, thus changing electrical 
into mechanical energy. 

Quartz crystals have this property, 
but scientists can’t get them as big as 
they'd like. That’s why a relatively new 
ceramic material—barium titanate—has 
exciting promise. It can be molded into 
a wide range of sizes and shapes—tubes, 
shells, or discs that can concentrate 
sound energy into a desired pattern. 

Both air and piezoelectric sound gen- 
erators have limitations—which is why 
ultrasonics still is a laboratory baby with 
few current .commercial applications. 
Sirens can’t turn fast enough to produce 
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ultra-high frequencies, and still stay to- 
gether. Piezoelectric generators need com- 
plicated electronic equipment for big-job 
power. Martin Greenspan, head of ultra- 
sonics work at the National Bureau of 
Standards, explains part of the difficulty: 
“Things you can do on a _ laboratory 
scale would require radio-station-sized 
layouts to do, commercially.” But the 
No. 1 problem being tackled by the ultra- 
sonic researchers is finding a really efh- 
cient way to transfer sound energy to the 


material being treated with maximum 
efficiency. 
Ultrasonics isn’t new. It was a 


scientific curiosity just a half a century 
ago. In World War II. sound waves were 
pressed into practical use for detecting 
submarines or enemy ships. Echoes 
bouncing back gave a tell-tale location. 
Today underwater sound is mapping the 
ocean bottoms, locating schools of fish— 


How strong is loud? 





The force of sound is a famil- 
iar thing. Thunder rattles dishes, 
cannon fire breaks eardrums, a 
Caruso can shatter goblets by sing- 
ing high notes. This sound energy, 
Brush Development Co. engineers 
calculate, would, if it could be com- 
pletely harnessed, move an object 
a million miles in 10 seconds. The 
molecules bounced around by 
sound waves can create a power 
several thousand times the force of 
gravity. 








and finding new, secret military applica- 
tions. 

This same echo measurement is being 
used in industry to locate flaws as much 
as 30 feet inside solid steel. It also has 
been put into service for detecting flaws 
in the human body—tumors, abnormal 
tissues, diseased organs. 

At the Manteno, IIl., State Hospital, 
doctors are testing ultrasonic waves as 4 
possible substitute for electro-shock in the 
treatment of insanity. Dr. Patrick D. Wall 
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at the University of Chicago has tried 
them in a kind of brain surgery, destroy- 
ing certain nervous-system cells without 
harming others. And Dr. Oscar Lavine of 
Washington, D.C., has produced cataracts 
in the eyes of dead calves—offering a new 
tool for studying cures for this blinding 
condition. 

Chemists are trying ultrasonics to 
mix paints so thoroughly they could stand 
20 years on basement shelves and 
wouldn’t need to be stirred on opening. 
Pharmaceutical companies are looking 
into sound as a way of eliminating 
“Shake well before using” on medicine- 
bottle labels. 

A British company is marketing an 
ultrasonic soldering iron and an Ameri- 
can firm is producing a machine that 
uses sound waves, a steel pattern and 
an abrasive compound to cut odd-shaped 
holes in metals. 

Cloth was washed with sound waves 
and plain water; then the water was 
cleaned by shaking the dirt out with 
more sound. But while some materials 





General Electric 
Razor heads. Shaking the goo out of 
tiny holes with sounds that can’t be heard. 


can be cleaned faster in minutes than 
could be done in hours of ordinary tub- 
bing, others are shredded in seconds. 

Sound vs. Viruses. Experiments 
have shown that sound waves can reduce 
certain viruses’ ability to infect plants by 
95%. Cancer cells have been broken to 
shreds following brief exposures. And 
patents have been issued for germ-killing 
machines using “death whispers” of 
sound. 

When will laboratory effects be ev- 
eryday practicalities? One guess is as 
good as another. But don’t worry about 
ultrasonic ray guns spitting death at 
human beings; experts say the cost of 
electronic equipment to kill even a mouse 
in the laboratory is so great it would be 
cheaper to put an enemy army on the 
payroll than to stop them with high- 
frequency sound. 
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On a street in Cairo, six Egyp- 
tians attacked an Englishman while a 
policeman stood idly by. “Aren’t you 
going to do something?” an excited 
onlooker asked the policeman. 

“No,” he replied, “six should be 
enough.”—Continental Daily Mail, 
Paris. 


In Czechoslovakia the Commu- 
nists were conducting a purge. An 
old gypsy was brought before the com- 
missar. “How long,” asked the com- 
missar, “have you been in the party?” 

“Many years, Herr Commissar.” 

“And your father?” 

“Oh, he was a member too, and 
my grandfather and my great-grand- 
father.” 

. Now listen,” said the commissar 
dubiously, “back in those days there 
was no party.” 

“Oh, that didn’t make any differ- 
ence,” replied the gypsy, “we were 
stealing anyway!” — Nebelspalter, 
Switzerland. 


From Paris: 

A man took a cab to the palace of 
the Prime Minister, where he asked 
the driver to wait for him. The driver 
refused, saying he didn’t have time. 
“But you will wait for me,” said the 
passenger. “I am the new Prime Min- 
ister, Monsieur Faure.” 

“In that case,” replied the driver, 
“T’ll wait. You won't be in there long.” 


A man and woman in Russia 
were listening to a nightingale. “Do 
you like the song?” the woman asked. 

“Until I know who wrote the 
melody,” replied the man, “I can say 
nothing.” 


—The English Digest, London. 


Reactionary: The individual at 
the back of the audience who breaks 
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into the political speech to ask where 
the money is coming from. 
—Beacon-Herald, Stratford, Canada. 


Munchner Illustrierte, Germany 
“Comrade Lehmann from Turbine No. 
3 has made the noble pledge to Stalin 
to produce 50 kilowatts of electricity 
without using a bit of precious coal.” 


A new disease is threatening to 
attack public administration. Recent- 
ly, when reversing and apologizing for 
a particular decision, an officer of a 
certain local authority referred to it as 
having been due to a “routine error.” 

—London Times. 


From Vienna: 

In a Budapest railroad station a 
Hungarian was scanning the horizon 
with a pair of powerful binoculars. A 
friend saw what he was doing and 
asked if he was looking for anything in 
particular. “Yes,” said the Hungarian, 
“I’ve heard so much about the won- 
derful things the Russians have been 
sending us, I thought I would come to 
the depot and see where they are.” 

“Don’t be silly,” replied the 
friend. “You don’t think the Russians 
are so backward as to ship their goods 
by rail? They send them by radio!” 
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For example... 


Value is a high-compression engine 
... you can tell how high by the com- 
pression ratio. 


© 

A compression ratio of 7.0 to 1, for 
instance, is considered high. The 7.0 
to 1 means that the fuel-air mixture is 
compressed to one-seventh of its vol- 
ume before it’s ignited. High com- 
pression “squeezes” top performance 
from every drop of gasoline. 


Value is high horsepower (HP.) too. 
One horsepower is the amount of 
power that would lift a 550-lb. weight 
at the rate of one foot per second. 
Plymouth has a 97-horsepower en- 
gine with a 7.0 to 1 compression ratio. 


Oo 

Value is also the way power is ex- 
erted. Combustion in the cylinder 
head should take place evenly and 
smoothly. The 1952 Plymouth is in- 
troducing an advanced engine head 
design that adds new smoothness and 
quietness to the flow of power. 


Ae 


Value is a starter that doesn’t “kick 
out” at the first engine’ response, but 
follows through to give extra assur- 
ance of fast starts in all weather. This 
is another new feature being intro- 
duced in the new Plymouth. 































Value is the electric windshield wiper. 
Unlike the vacuum type, the electric 
doesn’t slow down when you're climb- 
ing a hill or accelerating. 


Value is the extra control of two, in- 
stead of one, hydraulic cylinders in the 
front brakes, where consistent, even 
action is important on a quick stop. 
It’s also Cyclebond brake linings that 
wear longer and provide more brak- 
ing surface than the riveted type. 
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Value is a Safety-Rim Wheel that pro- 
tects you in case of a blowout by hold- 
ing the deflated tire firmly on the rim 
while you slow to a safe stop. 
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Value is the Oriflow shock absorber 
that gives you nearly three times the 
cushioning power of the ordinary 
type for a smoother, safer ride. 
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Value is a chair-height seat that lets 
you sit up naturally, with legs and 
back fully supported. 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials 


f) not 
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Value is an Oilite fuel filter instead 
of the conventional sediment bowl. 
Located right in the gasoline tank, 
the Oilite filter screens out water as 
well as dirt, protecting the entire sys- 
tem against freezing and clogging. 
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Value is a counterbalanced trunk lid 
that lifts at a finger-touch and stays 
up by itself. And a counterbalanced 
hood too. 


Value is a door opening high enough 
so it doesn’t mash your hat when you 
get in or out of the car. Also, doors 
that really open wide. 


Value is the extra durability of spe- 
cial, super-hard exhaust valve seat 
inserts. They postpone the need for 
valve grinding for thousands of miles. 


not 
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Value is a chain drive instead of a 
direct-gear drive for the camshaft. 
The chain spreads the contact over 
many teeth, instead of just a few, 
keeps wear to a minimum and pro- 
vides quieter operation. 





alue is a lot of things 
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Value is small but thoughtful details 
like a window regulator that raises 
or lowers your window easily in only 
two turns. 


this not this 
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Value is an oil intake that floats just 
below the surface of oil in the crank- 
case, drawing in only the clean oil 
that means long engine life. 
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Value is good service (1) available 
everywhere and (2) in step with 
engineering advancements. With over 
10,500 Plymouth dealers — more than 
for any other make of car—you'll find 
Plymouth service in every community. 
Over 70,000 Plymouth servicemen are 
members of the Master Technicians 
Service Conference. This is “post- 
graduate” education in the latest 
mechanical developments . . . in the 
fastest, surest, lowest-cost way of find- 
ing what needs to be done — and 
doing it properly. 


fi 


Your nearby Plymouth dealer would 
like to tell you more — and arrange a 
demonstration drive. 


PLymMouTH Division of CHRYSLER 
Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


PLYMOUTH 
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Minority Leader. Bridges has seen 16 GOP Senate seats grow to today’s 46. 





Pathfinder 


A ‘radical’ in New Hampshire 
but a conservative in Washington 
Styles Bridges leads the GOP at a crucial time 


Senator Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire is a practical politician who 
got his job as Senate Minority Leader by 
refusing to tell anyone whom he favors 
for President. 

When the Senate Republican Confer- 
ence met last month to elect a successor 
to the late Minority Leader, Kenneth S. 
Wherry, supporters of Senator Taft, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Governor Earl War- 
ren were desperately anxious to have a 
leader favorable to their cause. 

Taftmen, however, wouldn’t back an 
Eisenhower or a Warren man, and Eisen- 
hower and Warren men were similarly 
jealous of Taft supporters. The logical 
choice was the only major Republican 
who so far hasn’t committed himself one 
way or another. Bridges won hands down. 


Listens First. To Bridges, this pol- 
icy of calculated silence is simply sound 
political sense. All his public life he’s 
been following a policy of keeping his 
mouth shut on controversial issues until 
he’s completely sure all the facts are in. 
Then he speaks up, sometimes with color- 
ful invective, as when he talked about 
the “trappy-tricky bureaucratic mind” of 
a Truman appointee, or sailed into the 
Democratic Administration with: 

“The Democrats are for Peace, Prog- 
ress and Prosperity. So is everyone else. 
But, the cold facts are that we have no 
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peace—we have the Korean War. We 
have no progress—we have our man- 
power, our resources, our money con- 
stantly engaged in preparing for war and 
in fighting a war. We have no prosper- 
ity, we have an illusion created by war 
and fed by inflation. They tell the Amer- 
ican people, in effect, that everything is 
fine—105,000 casualties mean peace; jet 
war planes and atom bombs mean prog- 
ress; a boom in the coffin business means 





United Press 
Tobey. Although he gave Bridges his 
start, they now disagree on many points. 





prosperity.” Bridges has needed both his 
political adaptability and his invective to 
survive in political life. He was brought 
into public office in 1930 by then Gover- 
nor Charles W. Tobey (now his Senate 
colleague). At the age of 36, Bridges be- 
came Governor of New Hampshire when 
the popularity of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was at its height. Instinotively he became 
a. “New Deal Republican” in his own 
state. His two-year term gave the state 
a balanced budget, created a planning 
and development board, launched a new 
agricultural standards act, sponsored so- 
cial legislation which included unemploy- 
ment compensation and insurance, old- 
age benefits and mothers’ aid laws. New 
Hampshire became the first state to qual- 
ify for Federal assistance under the So- 
cial Security Act. 
“They always spoke of me as 
a radical or a liberal in my own 
state,” he once remarked, look- 
ing back upon those lively days. 
“In Washington they call me a 
conservative.” 

Perhaps because Bridges was “a rad- 
ical or a liberal” in his own state, New 
Hampshire sent him to the Senate in 
1936. He was one of the few Republicans 
to survive the 46-state Roosevelt land- 
slide, and the Administration fondly 
hoped he would be a “New Deal Repub- 
lican” in Washington. 

In the Senate, however, Bridges 
found the GOP, then numbering just 16 
members, in sad need of more conserva- 
tives. From that point on, although he 
supported the Administration’s war pro- 
gram, he became a sharp critic of the 
Democratic Party. 


Ministry of Fear. “The domestic 
policies of the Democratic Administra- 
tions for the last 20 years,” he says, “have 
been based on fear and crisis. Their prop- 
aganda has been designed to frighten the 
people. Their appeal has been, ‘Let us 
take care of you.’ I am convinced Ameri- 
cans would rather take care of themselves. 

“The philosophy of tax and tax, 
spend and spend, elect and elect, is as 
dangerous to the individual freedom of 
each American citizen as the internation- 
al Communist conspiracy. There is only 
one vehicle by which Americans may re- 
verse the trend toward bankruptcy, so- 
cialism and slavery. That vehicle is the 
Republican Party.” 


Busy Man. Today the Senate Min- 
ority Leader is an easygoing, likable 
man of 53. He doesn’t get as much time 
as he’d like to spend on his hobbies of 
fishing, hunting, golf, skiing and antique- 
collecting. Nor do his wife and three sons 
see as much of him as they'd like. 

But Bridges has one deep satisfac- 
tion. Instead of the 16-man minority of 
his early Senate days, Bridges now leads 
a lively delegation of 46 Republicans, 
who often, in co-operation with anti- 
Administration Democrats, manage to 
control the Senate. If there’s a Republi- 
can landslide in November, he may be- 
come Senate Majority Leader next year. 
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Every year approximately 100,000 industrial workers suffer disabling eye injuries. 
Many of these injuries could be prevented by wearing goggles where they should be— 


over your eyes—not on your forehead. If your job calls for goggles— don't take chances 
even for a minute. An accident costs your company and the insurance company only 


money. It may cost you priceless eyesight. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge to those who wish to cooperate in advancing 
this cause. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 


FEBRUARY 20, 1952 
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: He's GOT HIS GOGGLES OFF Boys / 


FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 


obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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HOUSE PRICES MAY BE LEVELING OFF and more "for rent" signs are being reported, 
Some building-materials costs are below last spring. Older and 





poorly constructed houses will be the first to sell slowly——and 
eventually at lower prices. Owners of such property not needed as a 
home should look ahead to future demand for such housing. 


1952 HAS MADE A DRAB START for many. Store sales are below the boom levels of 
a year ago. Lower net profits for many corporations and other busi- 
nesses for 1951 cast shadows ahead. A soup kitchen for the unem- 
ployed is in Detroit. Many people are out of work, working short 
weeks, or have been forced to move to new locations because of re- 
strictions and allocations of materials——and dislocations due to 
placing of defense contracts. 














BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IS DEPENDING on statements of Washington that defense 
activities by summer will be twice those of a year earlier, and that 
the high level of defense activities will stretch forward for an in- 
definite period. 


THE INFLATIONARY TREND MAY BE "TOPPING OUT" after 12 years, according to Dr. 
L. J. Norton, agricultural economist of the University of Illinois. 
"The peak of commodity prices came in February 1951. But no general 
recession is in sight in 1952....’’ 


PORK CONTINUES CHEAP as commercial storage space runs short and farmers push 
hogs to market. It will pay to fill up your lockers. Prices will be 
much higher this summer and fall. 


ORANGES ARE PLENTIFUL——about one fifth more than average. Feast on them now 
while the harvest is on. Raisin output is "two thirds larger tnan 
last year; grape crop biggest ever." There are 20% more prunes——buy 


small sizes for cheapest yields per pound. 


QUALIFY YOUR OLD PEOPLE FOR BENEFITS under Social Security. They need work 
only a year and a half to qualify for $25 per month or more. This 
was designed to help remove such people from relief. Chambers of 
Commerce and civic leaders should see that all older people of their 
trade area are qualified--for their protection——and to give the com- 
munity more depression insurance. 





THE FARM MARKET. Less than’4 million farms now get most of their income from 
farm products. Over 1.2 million farmers work 100 days or more off 
their farms per year. Tenancy is down—-27% instead of 39% in 1940. 
Less than one farm in 10 during 1949 sold $10,000 worth of products. 


Larger farms——and _ small — farm acreages——will both increase in number. 


TEXTILE MARKETS CONTINUE SLOW. No clothing shortages are in sight. There are 
plenty of shoes——not all factories are operating-—-and leather will 
become more plentiful and may decline in price. Buyers can get 
better quality. 








PEOPLE ARE ON THE MOVE. Are you keeping up with business prospects? Ministers, 
do you promptly contact new prospects for your church? About 28 
million people-——or one out of every 6-—-move every year. Add to that 
the deaths-——and the young people growing up. It is a fast shifting 
population-—-it takes constant work to keep prospect lists up to date. 


PRICE AND WAGE CONTROLS WILL BE EXTENDED past June 30 when the law expires. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
PATHFINDER 
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EATON 2-Speed Axles 


' LUMBER oe i 
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EATON 2-SPEEDS ARE GREAT “MUDDERS“—the tremendous pull in 


RUCKING 5,000-foot loads of lum- 

ber over “roads” like the ones 
pictured here is no chore at all for 
the Nailor Lumber Company of Port 
Angeles, Washington. 

Theyhandle the job with an Eaton- 
equipped International. “The Eaton 
2-Speed Axle not only pulls us 
through the tough spots et also 
gives us hour- rode speed where 
the going’s good, says Frank Goos, 
yard foreman. “We’ve had 150,000 
miles of rugged work from our Eaton 


Eaton’s low-range gears keeps loads rolling over going that would stall 
trucks with conventional axles. Eaton eliminates delays. 


2-Speed with no trouble, no repairs 
of any nature in four years. We’ re 
convinced an Eaton 2-Speed can’t 
be beat; it has cut our gas bills and 
motor maintenance extensively.” 

Eaton 2-Speed Axles pay off—in 
hours saved on long Aw! by the 
speed of the high-range gears; in de- 
a prevented by the pulling power 

the low-range gears. For lower 
gas costs, lower maintenance costs 
—ask your truck dealer about Eaton 
2-Speed Axles. 


EATON 


IT’S A SHAP TO SHIFT 
LMOVE BUTTON 2p 











EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 72: AXLES 











. Move Loads- 
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EATON 2-SPEEDS SAVE HOURS—the high- 
range gears permit passenger-car speed on 
highway hauls, cutting hours off running 
time, with savings in gas and motor wear. 





“EATONS CAN TAKE IT!” says Howard Rud- 
dell (right), sales manager for the Interna- 
tional dealers at Port Angeles. “The Eaton 
2-Speed Axle isthe outstanding favorite ——n 
operators for its superior construction an 


ability to withstand rugged usage.” Frank 
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2.PUSH PEDAL™> Goos (left) locks up a full truck load, 

7 ge ' e a MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 

ee oo ee ee Other Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, ond Free Valves 

enabling you to match Tappets © Hydraulic Valve Lifters “@ Valve Seat 

the load to the road Inserts @ Rotor Puntps © Conventional Motor Truck Axles 
saving engine, Permanent Mold Gray lron Castings @ Heater-Defroster 







i i ly (Springtites) 
time and fuel. Units @ Spring Washers and Screw Assembly 
° = Snap Rings @ Cold Drawn Stee! @ Stampings @ Leaf and 


Coil Springs @ Dynomatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers. 
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Subcontracting. For aircraft fuel injection systems, here rolling off assembly 
very 


lines, parts came from 





350 suppliers, 


many of them small or small, 


Small business and big business 
work together in the auto industry 


Little ‘suppliers’ join the giants as partners. 


Four years ago, at 41, John Borden 
felt his business was not growing as rap- 
idly as it should. In his small Michigan 
machine shop he had $5,000 worth of 
machinery and 12 men working for him. 

Borden knew the automotive indus- 
try contracts with competent firms and 
individuals, called “suppliers” or “ven- 
dors,” to make parts and assemblies. Just 
how the system works he did not know. 
To find out he might have gone to any of 
the Big 3 or the independent auto com- 
panies. As it happened, he knocked on 
the door of a purchasing agent of Ford 
Motor Co. in Dearborn. 


Final Exam. What happened after 
that might have happened to you if you 
were a small manufacturer with plenty of 
know-how in your field. 

The purchasing agent Borden called 
on was responsible for buying precision 
items and small assemblies. Borden was 
asked many questions. Satisfied with the 
answers, the agent handed him a blue- 
print for a flange thrust washer about 
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5 inches long and a 14-inch hole in the 
center. It specified a special bronze alloy 
material with unusual hardness and dens- 
ity specifications finished to very close 
flatness tolerances. 

“Think you can make this?” asked 
the purchasing agent. Borden was eager 
to try. He took the print to his shop to 
see what he could do. 

Several other suppliers, large and 
small, had been asked to bid on this 
washer. Borden submitted a bid lower 
than any of the others. His plan was to 
produce the washer from a casting. Bor- 
den won a contract for 1,000 washers a 
day, but ran into foundry trouble in main- 
taining hardness of castings. He switched 
to stamping out the washer and was able 
to give Ford a better product at an even 
lower price. 

Borden has made over a million wash- 
ers and is still making them. Last week, 
through continued improvements in effi- 
ciency of his operation, he was holding 
his own against all competitors and mak- 
ing an attractive profit. More than 100,- 





000 other small businesses have similar 
partnership-like arrangements with big 
business. Ford alone has some 6,000 sup- 
pliers for its automotive production. Re- 
cently K. T. Keller, board chairman of 
the Chrysler Corp., told newsmen that his 
company has 10,000 suppliers and could 
use 3,000 more. General Motors has 12,- 
000 and is looking for more. The inde- 
pendents, too, need more suppliers. 

If you want to get into business with 
the automotive industry do not write a let- 
ter, telephone or telegraph. Go in person. 
Ask the receptionist to direct you to the 
buyer who handles the kind of product 
you think you can make. 

To be prepared for his interviews, 
ask yourself the following questions and 
study the answers. Then you can tell in 
advance what your chances are. 


To get a contract what 

should I have to start with? 
You should be a going concern with 
a building and equipment and plenty of 
know-how in making your present prod- 
uct. If that product is something the auto- 
motive industry can use and you can sell 
it at a competitive price, this is reason 
enough for calling on the buyer. Even if 
your present product would not be useful 
to the industry you could still rate an in- 
terview if you have a good idea for a com- 
ponent, assembly or accessory. And if you 
have plant and know-how but neither a 
product nor an idea, you would be justi- 
fied in seeing a buyer on the chance that 
he may be looking for suppliers to make 

a particular item. 


Will I need a_ laboratory 

and engineering department? 
If you plan to make anything like a 
high-precision bearing or piston you will 
need both. But it may suffice if you have 
access to a laboratory and can consult en- 
gineers for special needs. If you want to 
make simple objects not requiring close 
tolerances you may not need laboratory 

or engineers. 


What will the company want 

to know about my production? 
You will have to satisfy the company 
that you are capable of good processing. 
You must know how to set up a good 
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MACHINED PARTS 


Aid. “We can make that,” Manufacturer 
W.N. Pearson (right) tells Ford buyer. 
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It was the worst snowstorm of the year, 


but there was no stopping 


The Blizzard Baby and ae Unseen Friend” 


THIs storm came out of nowhere... 


Hit the town with drifts that were 
shoulder-high in the flats—drifts that 
neither man nor beast nor ordinary 
plows could navigate. Everything was 
at a standstill. 


Everything but The Blizzard Baby, 
the town’s new rotary snowplow! 
There was no stopping her. 


She was built to keep going, to keep 
bucking big drifts, to keep riding 
deep ruts... hour after hour... in 
freezing cold weather. In her 
“‘pusher,’’ she had gears and axles 
made of tough, stress-resisting Nickel 
alloy steel! 


FEBRUARY 20, 1952 


And in her rotary mechanism, she 
had more of these rugged, long-lived 
Nickel-containing alloys...in vital 
parts! That’s why the wearing, tear- 
ing job of sucking snow in, chewing 
up chunks, and spewing the spray 80 to 
100 feet off the road, didn’t wear The 
Blizzard Baby down. That’s why she 
could keep everlastingly at it till the 
town’s highways were clear. 


It’s easy enough to see what Nickel 
does for a snowplow on the home 
front or a jet plane on the defense 
front. But see the Nickel itself... ? 
You can’t... because it’s intermixed 
with other metals to add strength, 
heat-resistance, 
properties. 





That is why Nickel is called, ‘‘ Your 
Unseen Friend.’’ 


For the inquiring mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How is 
it possible to raise tons of ore thousands 
of feet and produce Nickel for your ever 
expanding world of wonders ? 

This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, is in 
your free copy of ‘“‘The Romance of 
Nickel.’’ Write, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 505a, New York 5, 
be 


© 1962, T.1.N. Co, 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


or other special iM, Nickel 
- ..- Your Unseen Friend 
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plant layout and a rigid inspection sys- 
tem. Any contract you get will call for 
first-rate quality control. This means you 
will have to inspect your product at the 
machine so errors will be found as they 
occur rather than after operations are 
completed. 


What bookkeeping and cost 
accounting standards must I 
meet? 

You will need a good cost account- 
ing system so you can figure quickly and 
accurately prices on a new product or 
prices on proposed changes in an existing 
product. 


Do automotive purchasing 
departments stress the impor- 
tance of any one requirement? 

Above everything else they want to be 
sure you have a keen sense of responsi- 
bility to the company that virtually takes 
you in as a partner. One of your most 
important obligations will be to deliver 
parts exactly as specified and at the des- 
ignated place and time. Delay in delivery 
can hold up an assembly. line with seri- 
ous results. 


Can I expect financial help 
from my company? 

In general, no. The companies usu- 
ally expect the individual or small firm 
to be able to handle its own financing. 
You should, however, be able to buy ma- 
terials, pay your labor and keep your 
plant modern without assistance from the 
company. 


In-between. However, in certain 
circumstances some types of help may be 
provided. One auto maker, for example, 
needed a job shop supplier to turn out 
the front end of a parcel delivery truck. 
This required assembling windshield and 
frame with side members, grille and 
headlights. For big producers, such as 
Budd or Murray, the job was too small. 
For a small shop, on the other hand, it 
might be too big. 

The auto maker located a company 
that made front ends for hearses and am- 
bulances. This company submitted a bid 
which the auto maker knew, if accepted, 
could break the bidder because the cost 
of the necessary tooling alone would ex- 
ceed the bid by several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

After pointing this out to the over- 
eager supplier, the auto maker agreed to 
furnish dies, jigs and fixtures on consign- 
ment for the supplier’s use. In addition, 
the auto maker furnished stamping ex- 
perts, tool expediters and production en- 
gineers, spending some $50,000 to help 
the supplier get into production. Without 
such help the supplier would never have 
made the grade. He got the job because 
the company was convinced of his sin- 
cerity and ability to produce and meet 
schedules once adequate facilities were 
at hand. 

Charges that opportunities for small 
business are lacking in the U.S. today 
overlook the fact that big business is the 
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The new Ford line 





Ford. It features a new grille, extended headlights, and jutting taillights. 





Lincoln. It has a new 160-h.p. overhead-valve V-8 engine and high bumpers. 


best customer small business has. With 
only one customer to please, thousands of 
small businesses are making a sure living 
and growing strong in production know- 
how with the advice and co-operation of 
the nation’s great automotive companies. 

Ford’s aircraft engine division in the 
Chicago area is an example of how big 
business is today spreading defense pro- 
duction down the line to smaller firms. 
For facilities and assemblies for the Pratt 
& Whitney aircraft engines, this division 
has subcontracted work totaling nearly 
$200 million. 

Already this division has signed up 
more than 1,636 partners to help produce 
1,484 items. Of these partners, 1,059—or 
65%—are classified as small businesses. 
Orders that this division has subcon- 


tracted to big companies will be pro- 
duced, in part, by many other smaller 
companies. 


Who, me? 


Mrs. Ruth Brogen of Island Trees, 
Long Island, opened her mail one morn- 
ing last week and gasped. One letter was 
from the Veterans’ Administration and 
began: “We have learned with regret of 
the death of your husband . . .” and went 
on to tell her how she could collect the 
$10,000 life insurance by filling out the 
enclosed forms. Equally startled was her 
husband, Harold, who was sitting across 
the breakfast table, 
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Here’s how it seems in wishful dreams... 





People applaud your graceful twirls, Such leaps and airy balancings! To end your act you fly through fire 
You sure cut ice—with all the girls! It’s just as though your skates had wings! You are the star they all admire. 


but here’s what really happens 





It’s all too true, let’s face it, men, A skate left in a darkened hall, If you’re laid up, it’s good to know, 
We're often caught where “‘ice is thin’! Could throw you for a costly fall! When bills come in, you'll have the dough! 


How big a chance are you taking? : 


You take many chances every day in almost everything you do—from crossing 
the street to going downstairs. 


But you needn’t take a chance on financial loss caused by accident or illness— 
especially when you can catl on an Agent of one of the North America Companies 
for professional insurance counsel. 


The need for accident and health insurance varies greatly with the individ- 
ual. That’s why this essential insurance must be carefully planned by expert 








ler hands, shaped to your own requirements. Ask an Agent of the Indemnity Insur- 
Across the continent! Service Offices in the U.S. ance Company of North America to check your insurance. You’ll find him careful 
and Canada help Agents serve you quickly and ie 4 > hi Soon Aol > . 
efficiently. From the moment the policy is written and conscientious in Is profession. nd remember, his expert services are 
| to prompt settlement of claims, these nearby field backed by one of America’s strongest and most progressive insurance groups. 
offices assist Agents in giving on-the-spot Head ’ . . ’ . 
Giles conden: If you haven’t met him, write us. We'll be glad to introduce you. 
es Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the oldest Amer- 
— ican stock fire and marine insurance company. It heads the North America Companies which 
rmn- meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Accident, Aviation 
yas and Liability insurance; Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 
nd 
of NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 
ent 
the . 
He Insurance Company of North America 
ier Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
oss Another plus! North America’s School for Agents » Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Provides a thorough training in insurance . . . to 600 
help Agents fit insurance to individual needs. This ¥ > , aay wae 
m means better service for you! PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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most beautiful of all clock-radios 





You'll say this new- 
est of clock-radios 
’ is also the loveliest 

—in its sleek styling 
in Ivory or Willow Green to harmonize 
with the decor of your bedroom! 

But not until you test its amazing tone 
and power, will you realize the full range 
of Arvin’s mighty new Magnetenna! 

Arvin Sleepytimer lets you drift de- 
lightfully into dreams, lulled by your 
favorite music—then turns itself off. 





Model 553T: Rich rosewood plas- 
tic cabinet with swing pointer, 5 
tubes including rectifier, $24.93 


See and hear these other fine Arvin Radios: 


Model S80TFM: Symphonic toned 
FM/AM in 4 decorator colors, 8 
tubes including rectifier, $59.93 


...With the mighty Magnetenna 


Turning itself on again next morning, 
it wakens you pleasantly, and perks 
your breakfast coffee if you desire. 
World-famous Telechron clock and 
automatic timer (60-cycle, AC), with 
electric appliance outlet. Arvin Velvet 
Voice superhet radio with five tubes 
including rectifier, heavy duty 5-inch 
speaker, and Magna-Bass amplifier. 
Treat yourself to Arvin Sleepytimer, 
and make every morning brighter! $39.95 
Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Ind. 








Model 551T: Queen of the Arvin 
line; new super - power; straight 
AC; imported mahogany, $49.93 





: “= ey | The 4-H Clubs 


mark an anniversary 


At the ripe age of 20, Wayne F. 
Schultz could point to a record few 
Americans could beat: He was expertly 
running his own 120-acre farm near Mer- 
rill, Wis., and could boast a lifetime 
gross of $150,000 against expenses of 
$100,000. 

His secret: He began helping his 
farmer-father early (at 9), and took ad- 
vantage of all the benefits 4-H Club 
activity could offer. 

“Through 4-H,” he said last week, 
“I learned to keep records of crop pro- 
duction, estimate costs, increase crop 





Success 
Schultz run a farm, raise fine cattle ... 


story. 4-H helped Wayne 


yield through scientific farming.” 

First of Wayne’s eight 4-H projects 
was the care of 150 chicks. From there 
he swung into crops, soil conservation, 
farm and home service, handicraft, beef 
cattle care, dairying. From two two- 
month-old calves his father gave him 11 
years ago, he developed a fine herd of 
40 purebred Brown Swiss dairy cattle. 

He helped boost the farm’s grain 
yield by 350% in ten years, produced 77 
bushels of oats per acre (national aver- 
age: 34 bushels). His father let him 
keep profits from his own efforts. 

When his father died last year, 
Wayne was away at the University of 
Wisconsin, a sophomore studying agron- 
omy. But, because of his 4-H club train- 
ing, he took over the farm “without be- 
ing scared by the prospect.” 


School of Agriculture. Wayne's 
story, to a greater or lesser degree, is 
that of 2 million 4-H boys and girls 
across the nation who now are developing 
farming methods and leadership for the 
future, and their more than 13 million 
predecessors. Some projects are small, 
but all are constructive: 
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e @ In Kentucky, Gullett community 
4-H member Cledith Rowe, 14, produced 
a startling 233.2 bushels of corn on one 
acre, an achievement which made him 
the winner of the national Corn Derby in 
competition with adults. (Average yield 
is 36.5 bushels.) 

The national total of these efforts 
was pointed up last month when, in cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary, 4-H proudly 
recalled that: 


een World War I 4H Clubs 
raised 331,000 chickens, 2,474 calves, 
made nearly 100,000 garments of all 
kinds and canned nearly 2 million quarts 
of fruit, vegetables and meats. 


© etn World War II, they raised 


...and aided 14-year-old Cledith Rowe 
in winning the 1951 Corn Derby. 


and conserved enough food to feed a 
million soldiers for three years. 


ee Last year 4-H members pro- 
duced more than 100,000 acres of garden 
products, 500,000 acres of food crops, 
raised more than a million head of live- 
stock and more than 9 million fowls. 
Some 186.000 4-H members also helped 
to plan changes on farms that resulted in 
contouring, terracing and other conser- 
vation practices. 

Four-H accomplishments point up the 
youngsters’ new-fashioned outlook. They 
are quick to apply scientific methods and 
research to set new production records. 

Meanwhile, 4-H clubs have shown an 
increasing understanding of the import- 
ance of international friendship. 

Youth Exchange. In the past four 
years 148 members or former 4-H mem- 
bers have traveled abroad under the 
sponsorship of the International Farm 
Youth Exchange and lived on farms 
from three to five months. At the same 
time IFYE brought over a corresponding 
number of youngsters to live on U.S. 
farms and learn how we do things. 
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Uncrowded highways winding through a scenic 
wonderland feature your happy Canadian vacation. 


Vivid cities to explore and remember, each 
delightfully “‘different’’ in colour and character. 















Get away from it all in the 
unspoiled fastnesses of colourful, 
“foreign” Canada. Pick a 

programme to your taste and 
budget in scenic lake, mountain 
or seacoast country. Meet Nature 
first-hand in a great National 
Park. A kindred welcome awaits 
you wherever you go. See your 
travel or transportation agent: 


meanwhile, mail the coupon. 


RELAX ON AN ALL-NEW 
VACATION — in Canada 


01-1-25-52-01 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. of Resources & Development, Ottawa, Canada 


Please send me your illustrated book, 


“Canada, Vacations Unlimited” 


Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) | 


Address 


Town 


= 
— 












































Harold M. Lambert 


Most women work too hard 


But housework can be a breeze if you do it the way 


taught at Wayne University, Detroit 


The most sought-after woman in 
Detroit today is Mrs. Frances G. Sander- 
son, a foursquare, cheery-looking matron 
who heads the Home Economics Depart- 
ment at Wayne University. 

Her phone is jammed, day after day, 
with calls from women wanting to know 
when they can get into “that class that 
will help me simplify my housework.” 

Though the class was set up exclu- 
sively for housewives with heart disease, 
other women have heard—and rightly— 


that its lessons can be put to good use 
by any able-bodied female. 

Almost any housewife, for example, 
who used Mrs. Sanderson’s motion-saving 
methods in preparing one meal a day 
could save herself 60 miles of walking a 
year. She could learn to fold a bedspread 
in quarters and unfold it on the bed in 
just two moves and thereby avoid the 
heavy lifting involved in throwing it 
across the bed. Or she might see how to 
stop unnecessary stooping and bending 


First lesson. Keep often-used supplies and equipment within easy fingertip reach. 






















Home Economics Dept., Wayne University 





All tuckered out? If you ever feel like 
this woman looks, take some tips from a 
class described here. It teaches you how 
to use your head to save your heels. 


by putting longer handles on cleaning 
tools. One of Mrs. Sanderson’s students 
who attached a long handle to her old 
dustpan confessed it made sweeping so 
much fun she now tidied the floor four 
times a day. 

The ways of easing housework are 
almost unlimited. The squeeze comes 
only in finding the time and means for 
teaching these ways to more women. Mrs. 
Sanderson hopes some day to have classes 
for non-cardiacs and meantime puts on 
TV demonstrations as often as she can. 


Man Behind Scenes. Up to now 
about 120 women—all cardiac patients— 
have taken her course. Despite the fact 
that its success is due largely to Mrs. 
Sanderson, she hastens to point out that 
it was a man who got her started. 

Dr. John G. Bielawski, of the Michi- 
gan Heart Association, had been deeply 
impressed by what he’d seen on a trip to 
the Rehabilitation Center of New York 
University’s Bellevue Medical Center. 
There, in the now-famous Heart Kitchen, 
he saw how patients were learning to 
save their hearts simply by changing 
their habits. And he vowed he’d offer the 
same advantages to women in Michigan. 
When he got back to Detroit he went im- 
mediately to Mrs. Sanderson for help. 

Together, in February 1950, they 
plunged—Dr. Bielawski and his Associa- 
tion with the money and Mrs. Sanderson 
and her staff with a pilot study. The home 
economists went into the homes of three 
cardiac patients and observed and re- 
corded in minutest detail how they did_ 
their housework. 

Then the staff worked out more efh- 
cient ways of doing the work and taught 
the patients how. Most of the changes 
suggested were so simple the patients 
wondered why on earth they’d never 
thought of them themselves. And the 
beneficial effect the changes had on their 
health and mental outlook was something 
to amaze even doctors. 


Handy Ingredients. One of the 
three women, the experts noted, made as 
many as 12 trips between sink and _re- 
frigerator in readying a potato and pork 
chop casserole for the oven. They showed 
her that if she took out all the things she 
needed from the refrigerator at once and 
put them on a wheeled cart, she could 
cut those trips to two—once over, with 
everything on the cart, and once back. 
This one change saved her 176 steps. 
That repeated daily would amount to 26 
miles of walking in a year. 

Though this woman’s dining table 
stood to the right of the cupboard, she 
had been storing her dishes on the left- 
hand side of the cupboard. By switching 
them to the right she saved 70 feet of 
walking each time she set the table. 
When she moved her coffee and tea pots, 
as well as the canisters, to the place 
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where she used them first, she racked up 
another big saving. 

The results of the study on the three 
women so pleased the Michigan Heart 
Association that they gave the University 
a grant to start classes for other cardiac 
homemakers. Since October 1950 there 
have been 14, all free to the students. 

Each class meets four times, once a 
week for three weeks, and the last time 
one month later. The cardiacs first see 
slides and films of the three pilot-study 
women doing their housework the old and 
new ways. They also are given illustrated 
leaflets with prancing drawings that dem- 
onstrate where a woman’s energy goes 
(see below) and what she can do to con- 


Dishwashing takes three 
times as much energy as 
lying at rest. 


Sweeping takes four times 
as much energy as lying 
at rest. 


_ Walking downstairs takes 
Jl 12 times as much energy 
Y4 ‘ ‘ 
~ $& _;as lying at rest. 


Walking upstairs takes 
45 times as much energy 
as lying at rest. 





serve it. Then they start practicing new 
tricks like making a bed without making 
more than one trip around it and dusting 
furniture with two hands while sitting 
down. And soon they are talking about 
how to reorganize their cupboards at 
home, how they can lower clotheslines or 
do other things to ease laundry work. 

A month later each patient reports 
on her progress. “I cleaned out my oven 
drawers and weighed the contents,” wrote 
one recently. “214 pounds for both draw- 
ers! So I took everything out and sorted 
out seldom-used items. I don’t think 
either of them is too heavy now.” 


It Doesn’t Cost Money. In general 
the changes wrought cost the patients no 
more than a will to improve, a little head- 
work and some practice. If they could 
have the newest equipment, of course, 
they could bank even greater energy-sav- 
ings (see chart at right). But with little 
or no added expense, they achieve suc- 
cesses as thrilling to them as their first 
steps are to babies. 

One woman was so pleased she was 
moved to verse. She had learned how to 
iron sitting down and decided to buy 
herself a new board. When she made out 
her report, this is what she wrote: 


A salute to all those.men who fought 
For women’s rights with pen and sword 
But a salvo to the one who wrought 

The wonderful “sit down” ironing board. 
—EVELYN PETERSEN. 
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Take it easy 


See how little you work using automatic instead 


of old-fashioned equipment on a 28-pound wash 


WRINGER-WASHER, (- AUTOMATIC WASHER, 
LINE, HAND.IRON ut DRYER, IRONER 


ACTUAL WORKING TIME Aum ACTUAL WORKING TIME 


6 hrs., 29 min. & : 2 hrs., 40 min. 


WEIGHT LIFTED ‘Sel 1 4<' WEIGHT LIFTED 


3,765 Ibs. (2h ae 175 Ibs. 


MOVEMENTS MADE Sr FP" 5 MOVEMENTS MADE 


22,000 : 8,000 


DISTANCE WALKED DISTANCE WALKED 


4,600 ft. 262 ft. 


Pathfinder chart based on research by the Whirlpool Corp. makers of both automatic and wringer-type washing machines 





Photograph by Harold M. Lambert 
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Keep things Dont strain Use long- ve back 
in easy reach | or stretch handled tools and knees 
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Mrs. Arthur Anderson of Madison, S. D., praises handy Dry Yeast 


Governor Receives Winning Entry 


From Prize Cook 


After winning the special 
“Governor’s Award” in a State 
Fair cooking contest, Mrs. 
Arthur Anderson presents her 
winning entry to the Governor 
himself—Governor Sigurd An- 
derson of South Dakota. 


Of course it was a thrill for 
Mrs. Anderson to win the 
Governor’s Award . . . but her 
cooking triumphs didn’t end 
there. The judges awarded her 
5 prize ribbons as well! And 
like so many prize-winning 
cooks, Mrs. Anderson swears 


by Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast.‘‘My, but it’s fast rising,” 
she says. ““This handy Dry 
Yeast is a grand help!” 


It’s wonderful—the rich, 
delectable flavor of yeast-raised 
goodies. A treat for your family 
—and nourishing, too! When 
you bake at home, use yeast. 
And use the best—Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast. This 
grand Dry Yeast is fast rising, 
fast dissolving—always gives 
you good results. Buy several 
packages today. 





Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


No Cooking. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you can re- 
lieve coughs due to colds, when you try this splendid rec- 
ipe. It gives you about four times as much cough medicine 
for your money, and you'll find it truly wonderful for real 
relief. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water. No cooking needed. (Or you can use corn 
syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 
2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) in a 
pint bottle, and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full 
»int of medicine that will please you by its quick action. 
ft never spoils, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Big Saving. So Easy. 








EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 
like putty . . . and 
hardens into wood. 


IN CANS Ny <s) 
OR TUBES \ - 
WEATHER RESISTANT 


A Stop hinges from squeaking with 
4 justa drop of 3-IN-ONE Oil 







| 
| 











A musical pirate 
strikes his flag 


If a pirate wants to stay in busi- 
ness, he had better not be (1) too am- 
bitious or (2) a show-off. This was the 
conclusion ruefully reached in New York 
last week by a promising young pirate 
named Dante Bolletino. 

Bolletino committed both errors. As 
a result, two powerful victims came sail- 
ing after him, armed with heavy legal 
artillery, and blew him clean out of 
business. 

The vengeful victims: were Columbia 
Records, Inc., and jazz musician Louis 
(Satchmo) Armstrong, for Bolletino’s 
piracy. had been strictly musical. For a 
year, he had been collecting rare old 
jazz-classic records, transcribing them 
onto long-playing disks and selling them 
under his own label. 

Probably his strange enterprise 
started quite innocently. Just out of 
City College, aged 22, he got interested 
in record collecting. He discovered that 
jazz fanciers often would pay as much 
as $2 or $3 for a rare, out-of-print Bessie 
Smith or Johnny Dodds record, bat- 
tered and scratchy though it might be. 

He also discovered the odd fact 
that there was nothing illegal about re- 
printing old records, provided there 
was no living composer or performer to 
claim royalties and that the reprint didn't 
furnish “unfair competition” to the orig- 
inal’s manufacturer’s products. 


Ensign Aloft. Young Dante prompt- 
ly went professional. Having a sense of 
humor, he titled his outfit “Paradox In- 
dustries” and used as a trade mark the 
name of the old pirate flag, Jolly Roger. 
This he shouldn’t have done, he decided 
later. It was one thing to raid Columbia’s 
or RCA Victor’s back-number repertory; 
it was another to tease them about it. 

The big companies decided some- 
thing had to be done. Young Dante’s 


audacious tactics were spurring other 
record-pirates to bigger and better ef- 
forts. 


RCA Victor began to mobilize a half 
year ago, but subsided suddenly when 
some reporter found out in whose job- 
printing department Bolletino was get- 
ting his Jolly Roger records pressed. It 
was RCA Victor’s. Bolletino continued to 
make reprints, and dealers to stock them 
—and like it. Said one: “They’re good 
items; they move fast.” 


Winning Loser. However, Bolletino 
finally got a trifle ahead of himself. He 
assembled and put in print a seven-LP 
collection of old Armstrong records, all 
first published on labels now owned by 
Columbia, under the title King Louis 
Armstrong. Although Bolletine probably 
didn’t know it, Columbia was doing ex- 
actly the same thing, but using the 
original masters. Columbia’s Louis Arm- 
strong Story followed King Louis into 
the market, and at once Columbia’s 
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shrewd, youthful president, James 
Conkling, gave his lawyers the i 
They enlisted Armstrong and _to- 
gether charged Bolletino, - before the 
New York Supreme Court, with (1) de- 
priving Armstrong of rightful royalties; 


(2) misappropriating Columbia property 
and (3) using it in unfair competition 
against Columbia’s legitimate products. 





Pathfinder-Acme 
Boyish buccaneer. Dante Bolletino puts 
his pirate business under the hammer .. 





United Press 
. because Satchmo’s horn will not 
play for gratis grooving. 


They easily got a _consent-judgment. 
Without a fight, Bolletino paid Satchmo 
$1,000 in damages, handed over his 
tapes and master disks, broke up his 
Piratical inventory with a hammer—and 
went out of business. 

Columbia waived damages against 
Bolletino. Against the next offender, 
Conkling promised, they wouldn’t. It 
seemed unlikely that there would be a 
next. Seeing Bolletino scuttled, the other 
Pirates were all busily abandoning ship. 
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Are you among the 40% over r 35? 


HOT QUAKER OATS IS RICH 
IN LIFE-GIVING PROTEIN 


Great news for grownups! University proves 
Quaker Oats best in life-sustaining protein of 
all 14 leading breakfast cereals. 





Millions of adult men and 
women return instinctively 
to the breakfast of their 
youth— good, nourishing 
hot Quaker Oats. And did you know it 
is better in life-sustaining protein to 
help support your physical and mental 
powers than any other of the 14 leading 
cereals. Yes, a leading State University 
recently made this amazing test on 14 
leading cereals and reported Quaker 
Oats first in nourishing protein.* 


FIGURE 


For all its energy and stam- 
te ina value, a breakfast of 
Quaker Oats, milk and sugar 
is only 218 calories. In fact, 
scientific tests prove you can have a 
better figure with a healthy, adequate 
cereal breakfast than on the “skip 
breakfast’”’ routine where you fill up on 
sweets and soft drinks in between meals. 


NERVES 


In addition, this breakfast 
of Quaker Oats and milk 
supplies a substantial part 
of your daily needs for pre- 
cious Vitamin B,. This vitamin helps 
nourish your nerves and sustain them 
against the wear and tear of daily liv- 
ing. Yes, scientific measurements 
prove a Quaker Oats breakfast supplies 
natural Vitamin Bi, sufficient to help 
you get these wonderful results. 





qt 





*Results published on Page 163, Vol. 16, No. 2 of 
“Food Research,” a nationally known scientific journal. 


QuAKER Oats 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


STAMINA 


A delicious breakfast of hot, 
creamy oatmeal furnishes 
you with more stamina, 

more energy than any other 
whole-grain cereal. You feel happy, well- 
fed, without overeating. 


REGULARITY 


A delicious breakfast of hot, 
creamy Quaker Oats helps 
overcome irregularity due 
to lack of bulk in your diet. 
And rE. say lack of bulk in the 
modern American diet is a very common 
cause of irregularity. And the Vitamin 
B, as in Quaker Oats, is required for the 
natural and regular functioning of the 
digestive tract. Yes, scientific measure- 
ments prove a Quaker Oats breakfast 
supplies quantities of natural Vitamin 
B; sufficient to help combat irregularity 
when due to Vitamin B; deficiency. 


‘ £ WELL-BEING 
Sy) | So to promote well-being 
after 35, to have the happy, 
\~—— chipper feeling that goes 
with good nutrition, eat a 
delicious hot Quaker Oats breakfast 
every day. It’s so wonderfully easy to 
eat and digest, too. Remember to buy 
Quaker Oats from your grocer now, in 
the famous red — blue | naa 


Still less than ~@% a serving! 














Quoker and Mother's Oats are the same 
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Service stations: a good career 
for the independent-minded man 


Salesmanship and an eye for 2,500 faces will help 


Could you, in four years, learn to call 
2,500 customers by name? 


Then maybe you have the personality 
for a good service station owner. 


Would you consider it an annoyance 
to wash the windshield, rear window and 
light lenses and to inspect the oil, bat- 
tery and water of every car which drives 
up for $1 worth of gasoline? 


Then you would do well to consider 
another business. 

These were the opinions, last week, 
of one of the nation’s most successful 
service station teams, Edmund O’Brien 
and Edward L. Norwitz, co-owners of a 
six-pump station in the Petworth section 
of Washington, D.C. 

Four years ago O’Brien, 35, and Nor- 
witz, 42, had well paying jobs as mer- 
chandising instructors for a major oil 
company. But they had a yen to be in- 
dependent, to try ideas for “the perfect 
service station” they’d been planting in 
others. So, when the chance came to lease 
the $225,000 Petworth station they 
jumped in with every penny they had 
saved—$15,000. 

Last week the O’Brien-Norwitz Pet- 
worth station stood as prosperous evi- 





A. Collection of toys for Christmas gifts to the poor is one 
dealer’s participation in civic affairs. Often dealers find that 
association with service clubs and charities is good business. 
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dence (they doubled its gross to $250,000 
a year) that well-trained, ambitious and 
independent men can make a highly prof- 
itable living in a business which only a 
few years ago was considered a last resort 
for the unemployed. 


Profits in Gas. Across the nation, 
the 250,000 service stations are doing 
their best business in history, taking a 
big nickel out of every consumer dollar. 
By 1952’s end they'll do even better: The 
Bureau of Mines predicts an 8.3% in- 
crease in motor fuel sales alone. 

Going out are the one- or two-pump 
stations where customers are “sent to the 
bushes” for lack of restrooms, and pro- 
prietors live perilously off inventories. 
Coming in are million-dollar multipump 
stations on superhighways, “truck valets” 
with showers and free beds for tired 
drivers, and a growing number of inde- 
pendents who find that even in 1952 they 
can start small and grow big. More than 
95% of the stations are in this category. 
One company, Sun Oil, boasts that more 
than 99% of its stations are independ- 
ently owned. 

“There’s a good living in this busi- 
ness for the capable independent,” O’Bri- 
en insists. He and Norwitz own attractive 
six-room brick homes, drive 1949 and 


Indianapolis Times 











1950 Chryslers, buy season tickets for the 
Washington Redskins pro football games 
and vacation two weeks yearly at Ocean 
City, Md. O’Brien sends his two children 
to private school. 

Socony-Vacuum reports that some of 
its multi-station dealers and distributors 
earn more than S-V’s president. .One 
Seattle dealer, H. H. Galbraith, found 
even his modest 15,000-gallon-per-month 
business so good he recently turned down 
an airline job paying $1,000 a month. 

Some operators flop, of course. As 
recently as 1948 24% of all service sta- 


Where to locate 


1. Most service stations are in 
towns under 2,500. You may find best 
opportunities there or on highways. 
Zoning restricts new city stations. 


2. Satisfy yourself that the in- 
dustry or agriculture in the area is 
growing. Even with good tourist trade, 
there should be an average share of 
residents with cars and steady income. 


3. Be sure there are no plans to 
reroute the road away from your site. 


4. Make sure customers can see 
your pumps from 240 feet away. 


tions did less than a $5,000-a-year busi- 
ness, and in any retail business, there’s 
a 33% casualty rate the first year, 17% 
the second. 

Most of these flops simply didn’t 


Q. How can toys affect a station's success? Q. What is “TBA” and why is it vital? 


Pathfinder 


A. TBA is the station’s good-profit “tire, battery and accessory” 
business, vital because gas sales alone often don’t cover labor 
expenses. TBA will be almost a $3 billion business in 1952. 
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know the way to success, O’Brien insists. 
Too often, they borrowed to go into busi- 
ness, couldn’t keep up payments, didn’t 
keep books, never knew where they stood. 
Too often, they disregarded polls which 
show that 62°% of the nation’s motorists 
consider a clean restroom the “most im- 
portant factor in choosing a service sta- 
tion.” And, too often they disregarded 
fundamentals: the need for a “balanced” 
business and good customer relations. 

“Having good customer relations,” 
O’Brien believes. “is just another way of 
saying: ‘Be friendly, be an alert sales- 
man.’ 

“People are flattered, for example, 
when you remember their names. They 
come back. And people appreciate the 
free services, don’t realize they pay us 
back many times over.” 

In a good service station, the attend- 
ant casually inspects wear on your rear 
tires while washing the rear window. 
Washing the windshield, he checks for 
telltale scratches which show the need for 
a new wiper blade. Under the hood, he 
doesn’t just check the oil, water and bat- 
tery, but also the fan belt, radiator hose, 
wiring and oil filter. 


Result. Often. instead of selling the 
customer $3 worth of gasoline on which 
the “take” is only 44%4¢ a gallon (4¢ to 
7.2¢ nation-wide), O’Brien-Norwitz thus 
may sell $20 or $30 worth of TBA equip- 
bent—“‘tires, batteries, and accessories” 
on which the profit runs from 30 to 40%. 

“Except in rare instances,” O’Brien 
relates, “the good station can’t survive on 
gasoline .sales alone. With us, they don’t 
even pay our labor costs which average 





Big changes. Compare this early filling station with any modern service station. 


out to 5¢ per gallon sold. A balanced 
TBA business is a ‘must’.” Shell esti- 
mates, for example, that for 15,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline sold, the dealer should 
also sell $1.610.60 worth of tires, tubes, 
batteries, and accessories. 

TBA sales, an estimated $2.6 billion 
last year, are expected to jump nearly to 
$3 billion this year, propelled by the big 
need for battery and tire replacements on 
1950’s 8 million cars. 

To get this and gasoline business, 
the aggressive dealer can’t simply sit by 
his pumps. He goes out and talks to busi- 
nessmen with small fleets of trucks, per- 
suades them he’s not a racketeer who will 
give drivers five gallons and a receipt for 
ten, splitting the cash difference with the 
driver to keep him coming back. “It’s 


amazing,” O’Brien says, “how good a 
salesman honesty is.” 

In Harlington, Tex., Phillips 66 
dealer Jack Jones doubled his business 
volume in three months by ringing door- 
bells “cold turkey” in a three-block area 
around his station, confronting potential 
customers with facts, smiles and adver- 
tising gifts. 


Good Citizens. Small-city and 
small-town dealers, especially, find that 
an active interest in community affairs re- 
pays itself doubly in business. Cities Serv- 
ice distributor Harold Dahl, of Norwich, 
Conn., kept hospital lights running with 
batteries from his stock after the 1938 
hurricane felled power lines. Shell dealer 
E. W. Heitman served Lewiston, Idaho, as 





Q. Is this attendant really a detective? 





A. Sleuthing is part of his job. While performing free service, 
he casually checks tire for wear and possible replacement need. 
Same technique while checking oil and water sells fan belts. 
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Pathfinder 


Q. Why doesn’t this mechanic sell gas? 





Pathfinder 
A. No customer likes greasy hands on his car, or to be kept 
waiting while mechanic crawls from under repair job. Modern 
stations let only clean, uniformed service men sell gasoline. 
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ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Our nation was first to plan 

a capital exclusively for its Gov- 

ernment. Pierre Charles L’Enfant at 

the recommendation of President 

Washington was assigned the task of design- 

ing the future Capital of the Nation. The result- 

ing city of Washington! Volumes have been written 
about Washington, and still the story of this great city 
remains untold. It must be seen; it must be felt by con- 
tact to realize its greatness. It is an inspiration. It is the 
soul of America, the spirit of sacrifice, the vision of the 
future expressed in marble and granite, bronze and 
Copper, flowers and trees. Government is the big word 
here. Insurance should have a splendid chance where 
so many people have steady employment. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1824 VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT. 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















Junior Chamber of Commerce president, 
and Gulf’s J. M. Merrill, of Andalusia, 
Ala., became district governor of Lions 
International. Operator Rollin Roth was 
elected mayor of Goshen, Ind. “We be- 
came so used to his friendly service,” ex- 
plained one resident. “that we turned the 
town over to him.” 

A good business in which 
to become a fine citizen? Sure, 
but how do you start? 

There are no fixed requirements, 
Dealers have made a success with college 
educations or no education, $50,000 cap- 
ital or $500. But as a minimum, oil com- 
panies generally urge that the prospective 
owner have: 

1. A high school diploma. Being in 
the top third of the class helps. So does 
a major in bookkeeping and commercial 
subjects. 

2. A year’s experience. Applicants 
can get it working as an attendant for 
another station. Mechanics’ training helps 
but isn’t_essential. 

3. Enough capital. Cheapest way to 
enter business is to lease a station from 
an oil company or other landlord. But 
owner will need a minimum $2,000 for 
stock. If he buys or builds his own sta- 
tion. cost will run much higher. 

“If you meet those requirements,” 
said one prominent oil executive last 
week, “the world’s your carpet—provid- 
ing you regard every automobile that 
drives into your station as an order book.” 


1 Case history 
of a GI loan 


His $4,000 GI loan mushroomed 
into a $300,000 business. That’s Jack 
Mattson’s story. 

Last week, as the Veterans Adminis- 
tration boasted that veterans entering 
business with GI loans had fewer failures 
than the national average. Mattson’s 
machine shop in Des Moines portrayed 
just how well some World War II vés 
have done. Mattson, an only child, had 
aspired to be “a machinist, like Dad.” He 
trained in Des Moines Technical School, 
gained experience as an Army mechanic 
in the Southwest Pacific and as a diesel 
instructor in occupied Japan. 

Back home in 1946, ex-Sergeant 
Mattson spurned college, talked with his 


GI loan record 


Number of business loans under 
GI Bill of Rights............ 169,389 
Repaid in full.......... 64,442 
PE wstccascesee Ge 
Refinanced 
Behind on payments..... 4,469 
Average loan ...........$2,792 
Application for new loans must 
be made before July 25, 1957. 
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Dad about his first love—motors. His 
father agreed there was a place for a 
shop to overhaul and rebuild combustion 
engines. A Des Moines banker loaned the 
Mattsons $4,000, the VA guaranteeing 
half of it. 

With a small building and old equip- 
ment, Jack and father-partner Dave did 
all the work themselves, got their initial 
jobs from friends. 

By 1949, just three years later, their 
Dave Mattson Machine Co. was employ- 
ing 22 men, 11 of them veterans, and had 
added a whole distribution business for 
auto parts and accessories. Business 
climbed past $300.000 in 1951. Annual 
payroll exceeded $70,000. 

Today Dad runs the business office. 






Pathfinder—Herb a 
Mattson. One loan, one Pop, one special- 
ty equals fortune. (SEE: Case history) 


Jack supervises shop work when he’s not 
in the sales room. 

Secrets of the firm’s success: special- 
ization (quick reboring and sleeving of 
cylinders, regrinding of crankshafts) 
which brought extensive auto agency busi- 
ness; and a good credit record. “You've 
got to keep your bills paid and take ad- 
vantage of cash discounts,” Dave said last 
week. “Discounts more than pay my draw- 
ing account.” 


Popular gloom 


DuMont network last week released 
viewers’ preferences for headline events 
to be acted out on What's the Story? 
(Tuesday, 10:30-11 p.m. EST). Top ten: 

Sinking of the Titanic (April, 1912) ; 
Morro Castle (Sept., 1934) ; Maine (Feb., 
1898) ; assassination of Gandhi (Jan., 
1948); discovery of King Tut’s tomb 
(1923); the Rosetta Stone (1799); dis- 
appearance of Amelia Earhart (July, 
1937) ; blizzard of 1888; flight of “Wrong- 
Way” Corrigan (July, 1938) ; Lindbergh 
kidnaping (March, 1932). 
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W. get a “big lift” in being given the opportunity 
to put to work the experience we have accumulated 
through a period of more than eighty years of service 
to America’s shippers. 


There’s a satisfaction in having the know-how, the equip- 
ment and facilities to handle any shipping job efficiently 
whether it involves a carton or carload...or has to do 
with a problem of proper packaging and loading. 


if we can be of assistance to you... can give youa 
lift in any situation pertaining to freight transportation 
... we'll be happy to be of service. 
. 7 . 

Need passenger reservations ? All departments of 

Union Pacific work closely together. The repre- 

sentative you know will be glad to help you with 

your travel plans. 
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Main Street Merchant 


Ads with Laughs. Maybe the 
best way to sell merchandise is to pan 
it. Biederman’s furniture store in St. 
Louis tried this one Sunday with a 
full page of “Biedermans Boners” 
classified ads (see below) and _ in- 
creased its business Monday by 25%. 
Typical: “We can’t understand why 
nobody wanted these rugs before. 
They'll fit most rooms shaped like 
streetcars and busses.” The ad sold 
more than 50 odd-size rugs. Similarly, 
a classified ad which cost only $8.70 
got rid of 26 beds out of 35 with this 
teaser: “About a year ago, we thought 
we ran a smart ad on maple poster 
beds but evidently we weren’t so 
smart ‘cause they’re still with us. How 
about giving one of these orphans a 
home. So what if we did ask $16.95— 
you can have one... for $10.88.” 


Operation, Magazine. Post- 
master Arthur A. Van Dyke of St. 
Paul, Minn., was disturbed because 
clerical and handling costs of auction- 
ing off misaddressed magazines and 
books in his dead-letter office exceeded 
income from the sale. So, when Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars Post 5907, led 
by postal clerk Tom Smith, suggested 
that VF W distribute the reading mat- 
ter (50,000 pounds a year) to hos- 
pitals, Van Dyke quickly agreed. Re- 
sult: complete libraries for hospitals 
and an economy other post offices can 
copy. 


No Lawyer Needed. Sears, Roe- 
buck’s Allstate Insurance Co. has 
come up with a new customer lure 
which other companies may be forced 
to copy. It’s simply an auto casualty 

_policy 41% shorter than average, writ- 

ten in plain English and shorn of the 
fine print most motorists deplore. 
Where lawyers’ language, for example, 
usually says “such immediate med- 
ical and surgical relief to others as 
shall be imperative,” the policy refers 
to “first aid.” Allstate estimated that 
its business had jumped 4% to 5% 
since the changes last November. 


Furniture: Co-op Buying. De- 
spite the current sales slump, four 
suburban Birmingham, Ala., furniture 


stores have hiked their sales 10% 
over last Spring by adopting a tech- 
nique long used by grocers: co-opera- 
tive carload buying. It saves 5% to 
25%, permits them to compete with 
city stores instead of with each other. 


No Paddles Now. Industrial 
New Brunswick, once one of New 
Jersey’s eyesore cities, surprised many 
last fortnight by copping a first prize 
for 1951’s most successful Clean-up, 
Paint-up, Fix-up Week, a promotion 
dear to hardware and paint dealers. 
One of New Brunswick’s secrets: cap- 
italizing on the trend towards “help 
week” fraternity initiations instead 
of “hell week.” Local Rutgers Uni- 


Hush bumpers. Are they a new fad? 


versity students manned rakes and 
shovels to turn weed covered lots into 
recreation areas. 


New Ideas. Because of restric- 
tions on use of copper and _ steel, 
builders have come up with alternate 
materials better than World War II’s: 
glasscoated faucets, gutters of treated 
California redwood, prefabricated 
metal ducts which save 400 pounds of 
steel per heating system. . . . Rain- 
making took a new twist in South 
Africa recently when farmers turned 
hail into rain with rockets containing 
cloud-seeding chemicals. . . . Auto 
supply men, always eager to capitalize 
on a new fad, may find it this year 
in the “hush bumper.” (see above) 
a-rubber inflated guard for auto 
bumpers, calculated, according to 
Chicago inventor Jeff Corydon II, to 
make bumper bumps easier on the 
nerves. Manufacturer: Hush Bumpers 
Inc., 1901 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago. 


Funny ads. The one in the center sold four out of seven hard-to-move sofas. 








Communism in lowa 
taught a lesson 


Would communism work here? Ask 
Iowa’s Amana Society. They tried it. 

The Amana people, a small offshoot 
of the German Lutheran church, came 
to America in 1842, first settled near 
Buffalo, N.Y., later moved to Lowa. To- 
day, 2,000 strong, they own 25,000 acres, 
live in* seven villages 20 miles west of 
Cedar Rapids. 

Until 20 years ago, they practiced 
strict economic communism, ate in com- 
munal groups, cooked in communal kitch- 
ens. The community owned the land and 
houses; each man took over a job he was 
thought best fitted for. 

Farmers turned over their produce 
to a community storehouse. A poor work- 
er received the same rewards as his 
skilled, more productive neighbor: free 
clothing, free medical care, schooling for 
his children and community support 
when he was too old to work. 

The Drones. It worked well—for a 
time. But many farmers and workers, 
knowing that they would be taken care 
of regardless of their output, eventually 
ceased to carry their share of the burden. 
By 1931 the society was $500,000 in the 
red. . 

Shocked into taking stock, Amana’s 
people overwhelmingly approved a new 
“capitalist” constitution. It gave each 
member a share of stock and extra shares 
for each year he had worked in the col- 
ony. Occupants bought their homes. Soon 
industry sprang up. Townsfolk spruced 
up their homes, installed modern plumb- 
ing. Electricity, radios and cars became 
a part of Amana life. Today, the society’s 
assets are estimated at $6 million. 

Last fortnight, in accordance with 
Iowa law which requires corporations to 
renew their charters every 20 years, the 
Amanas voted to incorporate for another 
20 years. The vote: 633 to 0. ‘ 


What people say 


Why, I can remember when peo- 
ple wouldn’t believe me when I told 
them electricity could be made from 
water power.—Senator Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar, (D.-Tenn.), octogenarian. 


I couldn’t sell Trigger because 
I know now that Trigger is not mine 
to sell. He belongs to the kids, too.— 
Roy Rogers, cowboy star, turning 
down a $200,000 offer for his famous 
horse. 


We should break off relations 
until these Communists learn how to 
live properly in the free world’s family 


of nations.—Senator Homer Ferguson 
(R.-Mich. ) 
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WE ARE AMERICAN FARMERS 


k We are American farmers. We are Americans. We are farmers. 
Our grandsires freed this virgin continent, plowed it from East to 
ot | West, and gave it to us. This land is for us and for our children to 
1e make richer and more fruitful. 
ar We grow foods and -fibers—fifteen times as much as we use for 
- ourselves. 
t We grow men and women—farmers, Presidents and Senators, 
generals of industry, captains of commerce, missionaries, builders. 
-d | Russians would call us capitalists, because we own land and we 
n- own tools. 
h- | Capitalists might choose to call us laborers, because we work 
id with our hands. 
as Others may call us managers, because we direct men and manage 
materials. 
% Our children call us ‘‘Dad.” 
is We are also deacons, stockholders, mechanics, veterinarians, 
ee electricians, school board members, Rotarians, voters, scientists, 
or neighbors, men of good will. 
rt Our rules are Nature’s rules, the laws of God. 
We command the magic of the seasons and the miracles of 
. science, because we obey Nature’s rules. 
te Our raw materials are soil and seed, animals, the atmosphere and 
ly the rain, and the mighty sun. é 
n. | We work with brains. We toil with muscles of steel, fed by the 
he fires of lightning and by oils from the inner earth. 
We are partners with the laboratory, with the factory, and with all 
i's the people. 
h We provide industry with ever-renewable raw materials from the Deluxe reproductions of 
a inexhaustible world of plants. this message have been 
ol- We buy products from the labor of every fellow-citizen. offered to the eight mil- 
on Our efficiencies have raised great cities and happy towns and have lion readers of the Feb- 
ed given all the people meat and bread. re Farm Journal, 
where it first appeared. 
b- We believe in honor and decency. We believe in freedom and work. With pleasure, Farm 
- We are grateful for the American freedom that has let us earn so Journal’s editors extend 
di many blessings. the offer to you—25 : 
th We know that liberty is our most precious possession. At the cents covers costs. 
to ballot-boxes and on the battlefield we shall defend it. 
he | We have proven a new pattern of abundance. 
er We pray that we may also help to make a pattern for peace. 








You who live outside the nation’s metropolitan centers will understand especially 
well the simple truths and strong meanings of these lines, for you are close to 
the American Farmer—close through community interests, close through economic 


ties, close through common belief in the American Future. 


“We Are American Farmers” is part of the unusual editorial material with which 
Farm Journal marks its 75th year of service, telling the story of Agriculture’s 100 
Years of Progress...75 past, 25 ahead. It is also one example of the editorial 
understanding and conviction which makes Farm Journal first among farm families, 


closest to their hearts, and most influential in their homes. 


Farm Journal 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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Miami Herald Photo 


MIAMI HOUSEWIFE LEARNS TO FLY 
NEW PIPER IN DAY AND A HALF 


The morning after her first flight lesson, Mrs. 
Jeanne Voltz of Miami, Florida, flew solo in the 
new Piper Tri-Pacer. That’s how easy it is to learn 
to fly this new four-passenger, two-mile-a-minute 
business man’s airplane. 

Tricycle landing gear, interconnected controls, 
spin-resistant—these advanced safety features mean 
you, too, ean quickly learn to fly and use a com- 
fortable, economical Piper. Costs little more to buy 
and operate than a fine car. Investigate how a fast, 
far-ranging Piper ean become an essential aid to 
your business. 





THE TRI-PACER 4 passenger. 
‘tas 122 mph cruise. 575 mile range. 


Write for colorful catalogue. Dept. 2-S 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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DIRECT FACTORY 
PRICES TO 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, LODGES, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
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RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


The way - 
thousands of 
physicians 
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Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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eion in the schools: 


New York tries classroom prayer 


The state sidesteps denominational differences 


Does religion rate a place in the 
public schools? 

The State of New York thinks it does. 
In December the New York Board of 
Regents, governing body of the state’s 
schools, suggested that each school day 
begin with this prayer: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence upon Thee, and we beg Thy 
blessings upon us, our teachers and our 
country.” 

Last week the State Education De- 
partment took the second step in a far- 
reaching program to develop moral and 
spiritual responsibility among the state’s 
2 million public school pupils. 

Working closely with Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish representatives, the 
department began the months-long job of 
drafting a course of study. Its aim: to 
intensify “that love for God, for parents 
and for home which is the mark of true 
character training and the sure guaran- 
tee of a country’s welfare.” 

Response to the prayer suggestion 
has been excellent. More than half of the 
state’s school boards have put the Re- 
gents’ recommendations in effect, while 
98% of the 1,500 letters received on the 
subject have expressed approval of the 
prayer. 


Prayer vs. Crime. Governor Thom- 
as E. Dewey endorsed the school prayer. 
Miles F. McDonald, who as District At- 
torney of Brooklyn has seen his share of 
juvenile delinquents and criminals, said 
the prayer recommendation was only the 
beginning of the “battle to put morality 
back in our schools.” 

But not all reaction was favorable— 
although most dissenters credited the Re- 
gents with unquestioned worthy aims. 


Moment of silence. Perhaps through a daily pause, a little closer walk with God. 


Fifty of the 51 members of the Board 
of Scherectady’s First Methodist Church 
adopted a resolution which declared “the 
place for specific teaching and formal 
practice of religion is in the home and 
in the church.” 

The United Parents Association, 
which claimed to represent 235,000 par- 
ents of children in 335 New York City 
schools, said the prayer proposal “would 
bring into the public schools outward 
manifestations of religious differences, 
since we know that children of different 
religions pray in different ways.” 

The New York Board of Rabbis as- 


serted that introduction of the program 





Prayers & politics 





Starting next week, the Albany 
Republican Club will open its 
meetings with a prayer patterned 
after the one suggested for schools 
by the New York Board of Regents. 
Said President Harold E. Hartman: 

“Our club feels that the sug- 
gestion offered by the Board of Re- 
gents will afford the surest guid- 
ance in these troubled times.” 













“will certainly create division and con- 
fusion where harmony and unity should 
prevail.” 

But the school board of the Church- 
ville-Chili Central School District near 
Rochester hit on a compromise. Its teach- 
ers were directed to open each school 
day with the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag, followed by 30 seconds of silence 


during which pupils will bow their heads. | 


“The pupils,” the school board said, 


Religious News Service 
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“repeat to themselves the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Regents’ prayer or a prayer learned 
in church or at home. Or they may con- 
centrate on ennobling thought.” 


A handsome church— 
without going broke 


Perhaps your congregation is 
thinking of building a new church. 

Take a tip from Dr. John R. Scot- 
ford, president of the North American 
Conference on Church Architecture. 

You don’t have to build a church 
with all the elaborate traditional orna- 
mentation of the past. In fact, it not only 
will be more attractive, but cheaper, to 
plan your structure along modern lines. 

Scotford, an ordained Congregation- 
alist minister, expressed his views while 
attending a two-day meeting on church 
architecture in Chicago. He thinks today’s 
churches should be built to suit func- 
tional needs. Builders shouldn’t “worry 
about what a church looks like,” he says. 
“Just do one thing to say ‘church’. Then 
build the rest like you want. That one 
symbol can be the steeple, entranceway 
or a cross.” 

Sky-high construction costs and 
scarce materials, Scotford concedes, may 
force many churches to toss well-laid 
building plans out sanctuary windows. 
But they can still improve their plants by 
remodeling—sometimes at a surprisingly 
low cost. 





A SHOCK 
ABSORBER 
THAT ABSORBS 
SHOCK 

and Lives Longer 





Better automobile dealers 
and service shops have them 
or can get them. 


Precision built and guaranteed by 


HECKETHORN MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 


LITTLETON, COLORADO 


FEBRUARY 20, 1952 


Musts for church builders 


For congregations building new 
churches, Dr. Scotford suggests: 

e @ Keep floors level—to facili- 
tate future remodeling. 

e @ Avoid load-bearing interior 
partitions. Let either outside walls (or 
pillars near these walls) carry the 
weight. Then the entire inside may be 
ripped out for remodeling. 

e @ Don’t try to build your en- 
tire church plant under one roof. 
Cluster several units about the main 
church, link them with breezeways. 
It’s cheaper to heat, easier to build 
on later. 


To beautify the small church, Scot- 
ford advises creating a strong center of 
interest at the front. Put the Communion 
table at the back of the platform with a 
velvet or silk hanging (usually scarlet) 
behind it, and shift the pulpit to one 
side. 

If there’s a chancel window, cover 
it up, Scotford says. It lets light into the 
eyes of the congregation and distracts 
from the Communion table. Take out 


some of those useless chairs in the chan- 
cel. Move the choir to one side. 

“Unclutter and get rid of those fancy 
balconies and gaudy pipe organs of yes- 
terday,” Scotford urges. 
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© © Don’t cover all the floor space 
with pews or benches. If you reduce 
the number of seats, you get more use 
of space for Sunday school classes and 
the congregation won’t get lost in a 
forest of empty seats. 


Many of the unattractive features in 
a church can be eliminated with paint, 
he adds. It helps to paint doors and 
window frames the same color as the 
walls. 

“In the final analysis,” Scotford 
says, “church people of today can build 
economically in direct proportion to their 
willingness to forget last year’s Christ- 
mas card pictures and other memories of 
old-time churches. 

“The elaborate decorations of the 
past are economically impossible for most 
congregations. They are compelled to 
build in the modern way—and this can 
be beautiful.” 











The Columbus Shock Absorber for passenger cars and light trucks 
was developed originally for service on the notoriously rough 
roads of Europe. The American product, along with these heavy 
duty qualities, has been improved and refined for outstanding, 
long-lived performance over smooth highways and the rough- 
est rutted roads, and in all kinds of weather. 


Tests prove that the Columbus Shock Absorber will out- 
perform and outlast every known make of conventional 
type. Whether your car is old or new, equip it with this 
rugged, entirely different shock absorber for more com- 
fortable, safer driving. 


LICENSED BY DE CAR La 


Owners are making 


BIG MONEY 


WITH A VERY SMALL INVESTMENT 


Diva 





operating this 
FRANCHISED ROADSIDE STAND 


One of the greatest opportunities in 
America! A business you can start with 
very little capital . . . and make thou- 
sands of dollars if you follow our 
proved methods of stand building and 
operating. A 28-page folder shows 
plans, testimonials from owners. ... 
gives hundreds of other essential facts. 
Send for your free copy! 


RGD! BEER EF 


Go in business for your- 
self! FREE folder tells how! 


RiCHardson Corp., 
Dept. PF-2 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please send me 
FREE folder on RICHardson stand. 


Name 
Address 


Place 
Phone 


ano other COLD MISERY 


When you take cold—take TABCIN 
quick! TaBcIN is the modern 
cold formula of time-tested in- 
redients to relieve the headache, 
the feverish feeling and aches 
and pains of a cold. TABCIN also 
contains antihistamine to check 
sneezes and sniffles. TABCIN offers 
more complete cold relief! 
Miles Laboratories, inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


ALL DRUG STORES in the BRIGHT RED package 


OF MAGN 


aatace® = Ganative 


For modern living and eiving 


New things on the market today 


for you, the house, your family and friends 


Write PATHFINDER, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., enclosing stamped en- 
velope, for available information on 
where products can be bought. 


A. Easy to put together and not 
expensive either, the Space-Maker shelf 
is strong enough to hold a man’s weight. 
There are 15 parts: 3 shelves, 4 legs, 8 
dowel pins—all made of poplar and 
sanded smooth, ready for finishing. You 
peg it together with a hammer in ten 
minutes. The center shelf adjusts two 
inches up or down. Dimensions: 30 inches 
high, 94 inches deep and a choice of 
three lengths—36 inches ($10.95), 30 
inches ($9.95), 24 inches ($8.95). 


B. Coverall aprons, Covies by 
name, are as practical as they are play- 
ful. Of washable denim, they come in 
three solid colors: blue with red or navy 
trim; green with white; or brown with 
yellow. Each, with two big pockets, costs 
$2. For an extra 25¢ you can have the 
child’s name painted across the front. 
Sizes 2 to 8. 


C. Coffee’s right on tap with a 
new gadget developed by the (Bing) 
Crosby Research Foundation. You turn 


up your nose at the metal keyband opener 
around the can and simply punch the 
Coffee Tap into the top instead. It snaps 
tightly into place until you’re ready to 
use it on the next can. A plastic cup 
which goes over the pouring spout serves 
also as a one-tablespoon measure when 
you pour. $1. 


D. Out of splatter reach, your 
cookbook stays clean and is easier to read 
when held on the metal Saker Rack. It 
adjusts up or down and folds back under 
the shelf, with or without book, when not 
in use. Or you can set it in a horizontal 
position and make a shelf three inches 
high for spices and other small items. 
Available in two widths, 15 and 20 inches 
($3.25 and $3.75), for smaller and larger 
books, the rack screws into wood or 
double bottom metal cabinets. The larger 
size needs a cabinet 21 inches or more in 
depth. 


E. The Distelfink (bird to the non. 
Pennsylvania Dutch), the farmer and his 
wife, tulips and hearts adorn American 
Provincial dinnerware. In vivid red, black 
and yellow, these traditional designs 
stand out boldly against a clear white 
ground. You can start your collection 
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with $7.95. This buys a 20-piece set: 4 
ten-inch plates, 4 fruits, 4 bread and 
butters, 4 cups and saucers. 


Hardware jewelry 


Lest he laugh at her, Margaret 
Kerfoot told the hardwareman in Cen- 
tral City, Colo., all sorts of tales about 


the use she was going to make of the 








Wide World 
Sow’s ear purse. Miss Kerfoot (top) 
makes jewelry from stuff like this lock. 


old hardware she bought from him last 
summer. 

Actually she intended to convert 
the rusty, dusty hinges, latches, bolts, 
oil can spouts and locks into costume 
jewelry. These were to be gifts at a 
party the townspeople were giving for 
actress Katherine Cornell and company. 

But the party favors, which were 
meant to be frivolous, were taken dead 
seriously. And Margaret Kerfoot had to 
laugh at herself. By the time she left 
her summer place to go back to work 
as head of the art department at Ham- 
line University in St. Paul, Minn., people 
were paying from $5 to $15 for her 
hardware creations—mostly necklaces, a 
few pins, bracelets and earrings. 

Vacation. Last week Miss Kerfoot 
was still selling, through Jenkins Hard- 
ware in Central City, The Book Shop in 
Aspen, Colo., and privately. But She 
wasn’t making much jewelry. Just mar- 
ried, she has lapsed only temporarily. 
She’ll be back at her old hardware soon. 
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1933 


Helps restore alertness in 
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naturally. 
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MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 
BLOOM SCaenroveey 








You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants... 
large Blooms . . . RICH 


and COLORFUL. Pep- it 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 


from soil to roots... by speeding Nature's own 





micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus . . 
all potted plants and bulbs. 

CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS MOISTURE 
Easy to USE.Just spread spoonful around each plant, 
Harmless to plants in any quontity. 


Full Ib. in colorful Poss Ss 
metalcontainer Paid 1 


IDEAL FOR GIFTS Only 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
ORDER by MAIL DIRECT 
tT, x 
SEND TO pundelein, tilinois 
| want to try PEP-IT of your risk. Enclosed is 
$ . Please send me full Ibs. in handy 


metal contoiners. My money to be refunded by 
return cirmail if not delighted. 
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WHAT COULD BE FINER 





for Hearing Happiness 
than this NEW 
RADIOEAR Model 82 


“ZEPHYR” 


This ultra-tiny, beautiful and powerful new 
RADIOEAR Hearing Aid is skillfully designed 
and carefully built to give fine, dependable per- 
formance. It is the smallest Radioear electronic 
hearing aid ever made, yet includes so many 
exclusive Radioear hearing features. It has 
remarkable power—even for severe hearing 
losses... and is really economical for constant 
use. And, it has the famous Phonemaster for 
clear telephone understanding. Surely, your 
hearing deserves Radioear quality. See the 
“Zephyr” at your nearest Radioear Counselor’s 
office—or write for a FREE descriptive Folder. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 


RADIOEAR BLDG., DEPT. P PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 





affects many children 


TRAVEL stein 


when traveling. For 
comfort and relief try 


NAUSEA . 


Used by children and 


adults nearly 1/2 century 
on LAND and SEA. 
THE WORLD OVER 


WALK ON ICE WITHOUT 
SLIPPING OR FALLING gs 


“Kantsli 
FOOT GRIPPERS 


Sure Grip on ice, Snow, Wet, Grass, etc. 
Prevent slipping and falling! Slips on 
and off your ont C—O 
ing outdoors on ice 

or steel grippers Se en, women 
Elastic tor a it a A > fit on 
2 = or st pairs 
REUL aki bens—iLarger 

Box 581, PJ. 
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Lynn, Mass. 





EAR WAX DROPS 


fast temporary relief of 


accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS or POULTICE 


Better Cough Relief 


When new drugs or old fail to stop your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creomulsion 
contains only safe, helpful, proven ingredients 
and no narcotics to disturb nature’s process. 
It goes right to the seat of the trouble to aid 
nature soothe and heal raw, tender, inflamed 
bronchial membranes. Guaranteed to please 
you or druggist refunds money. Creomulsion 
has stood the test of many millions of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of | 
questions which readers have asked | 


swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


By what right does a foreign of- 
ficial, visiting the United States, ad- 
dress Congress? Is this a Constitu- 
tional procedure? 

A. There are no formal procedures 
or rules for extending such invitations to 
foreign visitors. It is customary, as in the 
case of Winston Churchill, for the Speak- 


er of the House of Representatives and the | 


presiding officer of the Senate (the Vice- 





President) to extend an informal invita- | 
tion to address the two houses of Con- | 


gress, meeting jointly as “members in 
President of the United States addresses 
a joint session of Congress. 


Is anything being done to pro- 
vide a GI Bill of Rights for all serv- 
icemen, no matter where they have 
served? 

A. The House Veterans Committee 
will begin hearings Feb. 26 on a “Bill of 
Rights” designed to include Korean vet- 
erans and men who have entered the serv- 
ice since June 27, 1950. The American 
Legion is urging inclusion of unemploy- 
ment pay like the $20 for 52 weeks of 


.World War II. 


Who are on the committees 
which select the winners of the No- 
bel Prizes? How are these commit- 
tees selected? 

A. The will of Alfred Nobel, Swed- 
ish inventor and philanthropist, named 
the following groups as committees to 
choose the five Nobel prizewinners: phys- 
ics and chemistry—Swedish Academy of 
Science (Stockholm); medicine—Caro- 
line Medical Institute (Stockholm) ; lit- 
erature—Royal Academy of Sweden 
(Stockholm); peace—the Norwegian 
Storting (Parliament), which elects a 
committee of five. 


How did the terms “Left” and 
“Right” come to mean “radical” 
and “conservative” in politics? 


A. In the legislative bodies of many | 
European countries it has been a long- | 
standing custom of conservative political | 


parties to sit on the right of the speaker 
or president and of the liberal or radical 
elements to sit on the left-hand side. 
Gradually these terms came into use as 
general political labels. 


Is there a metal cap on the top 
of the Washington Monument? If 
so, what kind of metal is it? 


A. A 100-ounce pure aluminum pyra- | 


mid, 8.9 inches high, 5.6 inches wide at 
the base, tops the monument’s 3,300- 


| recess.” Under formal procedure, only the | 
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ampie wage vf sent im- 
mediately to all who 
send name at once. Hurry. Postcard will do. SE ND NO MONEY— 
just your name. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 872, AKRON bal onto 


HELP WANTED 


ATHFINDER and FARM 
500 RNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in their 
subscription sales department. If 
you have a car, you may qualify 
for this pleasant, profitable work. 
No experience necessary. Write 
today, giving your qualifications. 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “M“ Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


MAKE MONEY LENDING 


AMAZING ATTACHMENT TURNS OLD 
pA ee a INTO AUTOMATIC 
ST! ERS—Never before a sales plan 





























Defroster to any woman who has an old © ; , & 
refrigerator. Then e it away. She’ll buy eve 

time rather than an give up the labor saving, mess savin savension, 
SE EE name for complete information - = ing m4 oy and 
offer of SAMPLE tor DEMON TING. Mak 

every ‘‘loan’’ you make. Mail your name today sure 3 free offer. 


MAXILUME CO., 125 Hubbard, Dept. 0-59-B, Chicago 10, lll. 


MY FALSE TEETH 
STAY TIGHT .v:. 


AFTER DRINKING HOT COFFEE! 


@ Mrs. J. P. writes: “‘I was delighted to find 
Staze held my teeth tight even after hot coffee!” 

Staze is fluid-resistant . . . contains ‘ ‘aqua- 
trol,”” which holds back moisture penetration. 
Thus, it holds false teeth tighter, longer. With 
Staze, thousands now bite into corn and steak 
—enjoy all the hot coffee they want. 

Even if plates are old and loose, Staze holds 
them tighter. Many denture wearers say that 
with Staze old plates seem to hold better than 
when new. At drugstores, or write STAZE, 
Box PT-2, Stamford, Conn., for free tube. 
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pound capstone. Both were set in place 
Dec. 6; 1884. The aluminum pyramid was 
made by William Frishmuth of Philadel- 
phia, then the only manufacturer of alu- 
minum in the country, to act as the top 
of a lightning rod set in the capstone. 
He suggested this metal because it was 
weather resistant and also an excellent 
conductor of electricity which “has never 
been used for that purpose.” Frishmuth 
quoted a price of $1.10 per ounce for the 
aluminum (obtained from South Carolina 
corundum), but his final bill was $225. 
Today aluminum is worth about 1l¢ an 
ounce. 


Do United States Treasury bills 
used in Hawaii during World War 
II, which had the word “Hawaii” 
printed across the face, have any in- 
creased value now? 

A. These bills (with both the Hawaii 
overprint and Treasury seal in brown), 
were used in Hawaii and certain Pacific 
military operations. They are still in cir- 
culation and redeemable in the U.S. They 
were issued in $1 silver certificates, $5, 
$10 and $20 Federal Reserve notes. They 
have no additional monetary value, out- 
side of a probable souvenir value, which 
is likely to increase as the bills become 
increasingly rare. 


We look to Noah Webster as au- 
thority on the meaning of words. 
Who was his authority? 

A. Webster worked for 20 years on 
An American Dictionary of the English 
Language (1828). He based his defini- 
tiohs on current usage by both American 
and British writers and speakers, includ- 
ing distinctive Americanisms and non- 
literary words. 

Called a “born definer, a man of en- 
cyclopedic knowledge,” Webster’s work 
was original and of much greater scope 
than that of earlier dictionary makers. 
His finished book contained 12,000 words 
and 40,000 definitions not given in any 
similar work. 


What is the increase in currency 
in circulation during the last 20 
years? 

A. Treasury Department figures in- 
dicate that on June 30, 1933, U.S. cur- 
rency in circulation amounted to $4.7 
billion; on June 30, 1951, the figure was 
$25.8 billion. In this period, therefore, 
there has been an increase of $21 billion 
of currency in circulation. 


Can a person, upon retirement 
at 65, receive his Social Security old- 
age benefits and at the same time 
continue to work, earning his regu- 
lar wage? 

A. Beneficiaries 75 and over may re- 
ceive benefits regardless of the amount 
of earnings. But a person under that age 
will have his benefits suspended if he does 
more than a limited amount of work. The 
maximum he may earn is $50 a month in 
wages or, if self-employed, a total of $600 
a year to qualify for his social security 
check. 
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“‘Don’t shoot! It’s only me—I just remembered this 
is the day of the week I put Drano in all the drains.” 


Like burglars, sewer germs lurk’in your home—in 
every drain. No liquid disinfectant can budge the 
muck they breed in. It takes Drano to unclog drains 
and keep them running free and clear. Use Drano 
once a week—every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. 
Makes them work better. Get Drano today at your 
grocery or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 
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Call your dealer for a demonstration or mail coupon. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. 
Subject to change. No Federal Excise Tax on Cashier. 


CASHIER 
Designed to meet the needs of smaller MAIL COUPON TODAY 


retailers, Smith-Corona Cashier will L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC @ 


WATER STREET, SYRA . 
give you years of dependable, trouble- - ap 2 On, ee» ey - 
free service Rush me information on your Cashier and 
> ; . ‘ s Adding Machine. ® 
It’s a confidential cash register, too, 8 e 


with tape fully enclosed and locked. —. - 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 
Same key locks total keys and case. sue eeeeneeeaanassaan 
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ENTER Style-Mart's 
"Proof of the Label” 
Contest! 


T's 
easy! 


Simply Finish This 
Sentence In 50 
Words Or Less: “‘'I 
Wear Style-Mart 
Clothes Because 

. .. Fill In The 
Entry Blank You'll 
Receive With The 
Purchase Of Your 
New Style-Mart 
Suit. 







<< 


TIPS ABOUT STYLE-MART CLOTHES 
THAT MAY HELP YOU WIN! 





@ The Style-Mart label stands 
for real value. You'll find proof 
of the label in the better fit, 
better fabrics, better styling 
of Style-Mart Clothes. 

@ Style-Mart is famous for ex- 
clusive “Neck-Zone” tailoring, 
that prevents unsightly collar 
gap! 

@ Style-Mart suits are tailored 
of luxurious fabrics; all woolen 
worsteds pre-shrunk by ex- 
pensive London Cold Water 
Shrinking Process! 

@ Style-Mart is famous for qual- 
ity; Style-Mart clothes pass 
rigid standardization tests! 


For the name of your nearest Style-Mart dealer, 
write... 

MERIT CLOTHING 

COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices 
and Factories: 
Mayfield, Kentucky 


New York, N.Y. 
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22nd Thought 


If George could be sent 
(In some mystic way) 
A message anent 
His country today, 
He’d cheer at the word 
Of its size, you can bet— 
And faint when he heard 
Of the size of its debt! 
—Richard Wheeler 
e ° e 

President Truman maintains that 
state primaries are so much eyewash. 
Could it be that he doesn’t want the pub- 
lic to have an eye opener before Novem- 
ber rolls around? 

* e . 

Fortunately, the public got burned 
up about those inflammable sweaters be- 
fore anyone got burned up in them. 

. . 2 

Churchill was undoubtedly born with 

a silver tongue in his mouth. 
. * . 

They haven’t laid the foundation for 
the Presidential campaign yet but they 
are already digging up the dirt. 

. o 

All GI’s know the Army rule, so it’s 
not so surprising that a top man like Ike 
kept his eyes open, his mouth shut and 
didn’t volunteer. 

oe e 

Newbold Morris is locking the stable 
door after the horse was stolen, but that’s 
good. It was an inside job. 

e s ° 

What this country doesn’t need is 

pay-as-you-go-broke taxation. 
o a = 

Perhaps the plumber who drew down 
$756 “double double-time” wages in one 
week out at the Nevada atomic test site 
was simply demonstrating how easily the 
taxpayers’ money goes down the drain. 





O’Brien for Pathfinder 
“I say declare war on the U.S., lose and 
let the Yanks support us!” 





Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 
“No wonder bull fighting never caught on 
back home. Can you imagine ruining a 
steak at a dollar sixty-nine a pound?” 


Yugoslavia is supposed to be on our 
side, but it’s hard to conceive any nation 
as dictated but not Red. 

° 7 e 

DiSalle’s departure from the OPS 
to run for Senator may relieve meat 
packers of Mike fright. 


New, Bold Program 


Big shots have little shots 

Appointed just to cite ’em, 

And little shots have lesser shots 

And so ad infinitum. 

—Mrs. K. J. Cook 
* 7 e 
Some hats in the Presidential ring 
have popped off swelled heads. 
° e . 
Russian threats: Stalintimidation. 
° ° — 

President Truman still prides him- 
self on being the world’s greatest poll- 
vaulter. 

a « e 

With so much waste going on in 
military procurement, the armed services 
ought to adopt collective bargaining. 


Quips 


The allegation is that Commodity 
Credit Corporation acted with the com- 
modity but without credit——Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 

e s * 

Administration Democrats think that 
a “political dope” is a guy addicted to 
Kefauver.—Pittsburgh Press. 

. o s 

The Washington, D.C., college that 
offers a course in ghost writing probably 
will award the Doctor of Double-talk de- 
gree.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 








ERTAINTY of satisfaction is afforded 
C by the Kohler mark on plumbing 
fixtures and fittings. 

The Hampton lavatory has a roomy 
basin, unobstructed shelf, built-in soap 
dishes. The Cosmopolitan Bench Bath 
has a slope end and low front for com- 
fort, flat bottom for safety. Both fixtures 
are of non-flexing iron, cast for rigidity 


that protects the lustrous Kohler enamel. 


Kohler chromium-plated fittings are 
designed and made to give lasting service. 
Easy, accurate control of water temper- 
ature and flow is assured by the lava- 
tory mixer fitting—and the Niedecken 
mixer and multi-spray shower head. 
Consult your Kohler dealer on selections 
for bathroom, washroom, kitchen or 
laundry. Write forillustrated booklet E-1. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Established 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES e HEATING EQUIPMENT «+ ELECTRIC PLANTS « AIR-COOLED ENGINES + PRECISION CONTROLS 





ea 
5) 


i ~ * aad 
KOHLER WILSHIRE SINK, with easy-to- 
clean, acid-resisting enamel. Roomy 
basins, full-length ledge with soap dish, ; 
Duostrainers with removable cups, faucet j 
with swing spout and hose spray. 












